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Notice To NewsaGEents.—In consequence of the Christmas 
holidays, the “Spectator” for Saturday, December 26th, will be 
published on Thursday morning, December 24th, at the usual time. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@—_— 
DE FREYCINET has not been so successful in the 
e Chamber as in the Senate. The Order of the Day calling 
on the Government to use its powers against the Bishops, and 
if necessary to ask for more, which was passed in the Senate 
by 211 to 57, was carried in the Chamber on Saturday by 
only 243 to 223,—53 Radicals and all Monarchists voting 
against it. The debate occupied two days, and was occa- 
sionally most stormy, the President, M. Floquet, driving the 
Catholics half-mad by an interjected remark that Pio Nono 
was a Freemason. M. de Cassagnac, on the other hand, 
thought it argumentative to speak of the head of the Republic 
as “ Carnot le Petit.” The debate will have no religious results, 
for the Pope enjoins moderation, and the Cabinet is afraid 
of extreme courses which might irritate the peasantry; but 
the Premier’s threats have made an alliance between the 
Republicans and the Moderate Conservatives nearly im- 
possible; while, as their vote shows, they have not conciliated 
the Ultra-Radicals. The Cabinet is supposed to be seriously 
shaken; but in the face of the European situation, its im- 
mediate overthrow is improbable. 


The French Government has just given a new proof of its 
devotion to Russia. The leading French correspondent 
in Sofia, M. Chadourne, has, as Bulgarians think, insulted 
their Government by his letters, and M. Stambouloff has 
decreed his expulsion, and sent him across the frontier. As 
soon as news of the event reached Paris, M. Lanel, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, was instructed to demand the cancelling 
of the decree. Prince Ferdinand was inclined to yield, but 
M. Stambouloff refused, and a letter was written asserting 
the right of Bulgaria to deport dangerous aliens. Relations 
therefore have been broken off, and French pressure is 
employed at Constantinople to induce the Sultan to interfere. 
The French Foreign Office asserts that Bulgaria is bound by 
the Capitulations, and that M. Chadourne ought to have been 
removed by the French diplomatist only ; but the Capitulations 
are directed to secure fair trials to foreigners rather than to 
prohibit acts of administration. The French Government 
expels whom it pleases, and has hardly, therefore, any moral 
standpoint. The affair is annoying for Bulgaria, but hardly 
Important, as France cannot reach her without precipitating 
war, 


The Waterford election took a very curious turn last 
Sunday. The candidate of the Anti-Parnellite or Clerical 









party was up to that day Mr. Keane, who, after Mr. Davitt’s 
refusal, had been accepted by the priests as the candidate 
with whom they hoped to defeat Mr. John Redmond. But 
on Sunday, in one of the popular struggles between the two 
parties, Mr. Michael Davitt was hit by one of the Parnellites, 
and within five minutes he had withdrawn his refusal, and 
allowed himself to be placed in Mr. Keane’s position, while Mr. 
Keane was bowed out,—a sudden humiliation which he accepted 
meekly, and even with professions of gratitude. We shall be 
very glad to see Mr. Davitt in Parliament, if he should be 
elected, as he seems to us one of the manliest and sincerest of 
the Home-rule Party; but it does seem rather hard on Mr. 
Keane (who had no responsibility for the blow which so greatly 
altered Mr. Davitt’s condition of mind), that he should be 
treated as a mere warming-pan for Mr. Davitt, even after the 
latter had declined the offer of the priestly party. The 
etiquettes of Irish politics are very rude and primitive, even if 
they can be said to exist at all. 


At Ballinasloe, on Sunday, Mr. Dillon mourned over the 
“ Plan of Campaign :”—* What has been the result of division 
in our ranks? Why, every landlord has become quite impudent 
and insolent again. No reduction, no civil landlord, nothing 
but pay down on the nail or take an ejectment...... When 
we had the ‘Plan,’ the landlords were very civil, and very 
much obliged if the tenants paid their rents even with a 
reduction; but now they are beginning not to be afraid of 
empty farms, because a certain individual, whom we thought 
we had got rid of for ever—the well-known landgrabber—has 
reappeared on the scene.” From this it is pretty clear what 
view Mr. Dillon will take of the screw to be put on landlords, 
if he can only get his own way in Ireland. The “Plan of 
Campaign” is what he heartily approves still, and if he does 
not have recourse to it under Home-rule, it will only be because, 
when he can get hold of the Administration itself, he can apply 
a more effective screw in its place. We wish the British 
constituencies would pay a little more attention to the actions 
and boasts of the Irish leaders. What Ireland would become, 
if they ever got untrammelled sway, we can conceive best by 
imagining the instalment of the principal leaders of the 
National and Land Leagues in the full panoply of official 
power. It is sometimes asserted that there is absolutely no 
danger whatever of the revival of religious persecution under 
Home-rule; but when we read of the disentombment, after 
ten days’ burial, of Patrick Kenny, a Catholic converted to 
Protestantism, at Bessbrook, near Newry, and the transfer of 
his coffin to the Protestant rector’s doorstep, we cannot feel 
by any means so certain of the new tolerance as we should 
like to feel. 


Mr. Dillon has gone a good way in his declarations at 
Waterford. He said on Wednesday or Thursday, that if 
Mr. Redmond is returned at Waterford, and if a fair 
number of other constituencies uphold him and his party, 
he (Mr. Dillon) had no doubt as to the proper course to 
take. “He should feel bound to tell his fellow-country- 
men that there was no hope in constitutional agitation 
any longer; he would retire from Parliament, and he 
would feel himself at liberty to do what he was sorry 
he had not been able to do for fifteen years,—that 
was, to attend to his own business.” We could not 
desire anything better; but it is not constitutional agita- 
tion, but very unconstitutional agitation, in which Mr. 
Dillon bas been engaged; and we heartily desire to see 
the Irish people in a condition of mind which would 
give no hope to such agitation. Apparently tkere is not 
at present much hope for either unconstitutional or cor- 
stitutional agitation in Ireland. All agitation there tends 
to be unconstitutional, and even that, fortunately, does not 
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prosper. In Mid-Armagh no attempt has been made to run 
a Nationalist candidate. Mr. Dunbar Barton, Q.C., Mr. 
David Plunket’s nephew, has been returned without opposition. 


The Conference on rural reforms called by the Radical 
managers ended on Friday week with a speech from Mr. 
Gladstone. It was long, chatty, and rather discursive ; but it 
was received with enthusiasm, the delegates gathering from 
it that the speaker was on the side of the labourers. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, abused neither squire nor parson, and 
told farmers that their interests were as dear to him as those 
of his immediate audience. Mr. Gladstone said he was in 
favour of reducing election expenses, in the interest of labour; 
of dividing the rates between landlord and occupier; of 
abolishing or restricting the law of conspiracy, so that nothing 
legal in an individual should be illegal in a combination; 
of establishing Parish Councils, with the control of charities, 
by-roads, footpaths, and rights-of-way; of compulsory ex- 
propriation for allotments and small holdings; and also 
of compelling landlords to lease lands for such purposes; 
—the last a new idea which we have discussed elsewhere. Mr. 
Gladstone noted with pride, that in 1832 he had in Newark 
said that the labourers ought to be brought closer to the land, 
though he admitted that he had done little to forward that 
policy, and finished with a peroration hoping that the rural 
population might sit down “ under the shadow of beneficent 
legislation,” and “live and die in contentment and in peace.” 
The “shadow” of beneficent legislation is surely rather an 
Ttalian than an English figure of speech. We talk of the cold 
shade with something of a shiver, but Mr. Gladstone possibly 
took his thought from Isaiah. 


Mr. Stanhope, the Secretary for War, made an excellent 
though optimistic speech on the Army, at Hammersmith, on 
Friday week. He avoided the subject of Head-quarters, but 
maintained that while officers of all arms had greatly im- 
proved, the men were no worse than of old. The Army of 
101,000 men employed in India and the Colonies was in 
splendid order, the men being, in particular, decidedly older 
than they used to be; while in the Home Army of 103,000 
men, only 30,000 were under twenty years of age. If that 
army, however, were employed in the field, 66,000 Reserve 
men, all mature and fully trained, would at once be added to 
its ranks. That system of young men with the colours and 
mature men in the Reserve, was the universal system of the 
Continent, and worked here perfectly well, the men, when 
summoned, arriving so regularly that the Reserve is, in 
fact, in the first line of the Regular Army. The number 
of recruits was ample, though there had been some 
difficulty about the Artillery, in which trained men are 
required, and he doubted if higher wages would attract a 
better class. The truth was, that we must engage unskilled 
lads, for skilled workmen of twenty-one had settled to work, 
and would not leave it. If we offered the highest rate, and 
the men would not come, we should have taken a long step in 
the direction of a conscription. It is all most convincing ; 
but we do not see yet why, if it is true, so many skilled officers 
should complain, or why the regiments at home should be left 
so dependent on the Reserve. Mr. Stanhope, we may remark 
in passing, is obviously of opinion that a Minister of War 
such as we recommend, with the heads of departments as his 
Council, would have too much to do; but why should he be 
more overworked than the similar officer at the Admiralty ? 


The London County Council has sustained a great blow, 
Lord Lingen, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, having 
tendered his resignation. His grievance is, that at a thinly 
attended meeting of the Committee, an amendment was carried 
altering materially the policy of the Council as to the repay- 
ment of its loans. This policy was to require equal instalments 
each year, without reference to the diminishing total; while 
the scratch majority wish for repayment “on the annuity 
system,” diminishing with the amount of the debt. The effect 
of the change, of course, is to diminish the burden on present 
ratepayers, and increase it on future generations, which Lord 
Lingen deems both impolitic and unjust to those who have 
borne so much in order to extinguish debt quickly. The Council, 
however, on a vote being taken, supported the new policy by 
48 to 42. Lord Lingen is entirely right in principle, and is 
right also in emphasising his protest by resigning; but the 





loss to London is very great. The incident confirms strongly 
our argument that these impersonal and fluctuating com. 
mittees cannot be trusted, and should be replaced by Muni. 
cipal Ministers. 


Mr. Chamberlain addressed a mass meeting in the Corn 
Exchange at Edinburgh, which was filled to overflowing, on 
Tuesday, Lord Lorne in the chair. The Marquis of Lorne, on 
taking the chair, remarked on the professed intention of the 
Gladstonians to abolish squires and parsons, as rather unkind 
in a party whose illustrious leader was “ wholly a squire, and 
who, greatly to his credit, might be considered more than half 
a parson.” Unkind perhaps it may be, but great reformers 
do not mind being unkind, and Mr. Gladstone certainly would 
never hesitate at a policy which was directed against what he 
considered the abuses of his own order, whether they incon- 
venienced him or not. Weare not even sure that it would not 
add a piquancy toa policy which he thought right, if Mr. Glad- 
stone found that it would strike at the privileges of an order 
to which he himself happened to belong. Let us do the great 
leader of our opponents at least that much of justice. 





Mr. Chamberlain began by pointing out that he last 
addressed an Edinburgh audience four years and a half ago, in 
the very hey-day of the Union of Hearts, when it was considered 
by the Gladstonians shameful in the Unionists not to accept 
Mr. Parnell’s assurances that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill would 
absolutely satisfy Ireland, and not be made the handle for 
extracting still greater concessions, with the most perfect 
confidence. Mr. Parnell was at that time to Gladstonians on 
a level with Kossuth, Garibaldi, and George Washington, if 
he were not even the superior of all of them. Since then, Mr. 
Parnell had himself assured the country that he accepted Mr. 
Gladstone’s “trumpery Bill” only as a makeshift and a con- 
venient means of wresting independence; and yet we are 
asked to place the same confidence in the Anti-Parnellite 
professions which we misplaced in the Parnellite, though 
the Anti-Parnellites co-operated with the Parnellites in 
professing a satisfaction they did not feel. We may, how- 
ever, remark that, just for the present, pretences appear to be 
thrown aside, the Anti-Parnellites vying with each other in 
repudiating anything short of virtual independence. 


We have dwelt sufficiently in another column on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s exposition of his reasons for believing that 
even the Gladstonians will not permit Mr. Gladstone to keep 
his revised Home-rule scheme secret till after the General 
Election ; and that if he publishes it, he must alienate either 
the British Home-rvlers who insist on asserting the final 
authority of the Imperial Parliament as a sine quad non, or 
the Irish Home-rulers who insist on the political independence 
of Ireland in all Irish affairs, as a sine qué non of: their co- 
operation,—the result of either course being that Mr. 
Gladstone would not be in a majority, but in a minority, 
after the constituencies had grasped the situation. Dealing 
with the Ulster difficulty, Mr. Chamberlain laughed at the 
effect which would be produced by Mr. Morley “ walking 
demurely between Archbishop Croke and a leading Noncon- 
formist ;” and he elaborated the argument from the sacerdotal 
tyranny to which Ireland would be subjected, if British 
control were withdrawn, and the priesthood were allowed to 
dictate, as they are well disposed to dictate, to Irish con- 
stituencies whom they might and whom they might not elect 
to represent them without peril to their salvation. 


On other questions, Mr. Chamberlain pressed the complete 
impossibility of the Gladstonians’ carrying Land reforms or 
Local Government reforms with Ireland stopping the way, and 
returned once more to his favourite scheme for providing 
pensions for old age, which he pressed on Scotland, declaring 
that their existing insurances hardly ever provide for old age, 
but are securities against the special expenses involved in 
illness, death, and loss of work. He got the large assembly to 
indicate by a show of hands how many of them had any pro- 
vision against old age, and it was found that the number was 
extremely few. Yet of those who have reached the age of 
twenty-five, at least half will live to attain the age of sixty- 
five, and at sixty-five they ought to have at least a secure 5s. 
a week to rely upon, without any aid from wages. These plans 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s for State aid to the thrifty have only one 
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drawback. Are they not teaching the poorer classes to rely 
on their own thrift and industry less and less, and to lean 
upon the charity of the State more and more ? 


Sir George Trevelyan, speaking at Salford on Wednesday, 
taunted the Irish Tories with voting for the Parnellite or 
more violent candidates, only in order that the Anti-Parnellite 
or more moderate candidate, may fail. But do the Irish 
Tories vote for the Parnellites? And are the Anti-Parnellites 
in principle at all less violent than the Parnellites? So far as 
we can judge, there is not in priaciple a pin to choose between 
Mr. John Redmond and Mr. John Dillon. Sir George was 
very enthusiastic for the policy of paying Members of Parlia- 
ment, and actually said that the £200,000 a year that it would 
cost would soon be saved, and much more than saved, in the 
economies produced by businesslike Members. Sir Georgeis a 
dreamer. Has any Parliament voted away sums one-half as 
magnificent for reasons one-half as empty of even the pretence 
of exigency, as the paid Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in the United States? All experience goes to show that 
Parliaments of paid Members are far more extravagant and 
far more corrupt than Parliaments like our own. 


We greatly regret to say that the Duke of Devonshire is 
despaired of by his medical attendants. It is supposed 
that he may still linger for a day or two, but not 
longer. The electors of Rossendale are already looking 
out for a successor to Lord Hartington when he shall be com- 
pelled to enter the Upper House; and the Liberal Unionists, 
of course, are already beginning to grieve over the loss which 
they must suffer in the House of Commons as a necessary 
consequence of their leader’s elevation to the Peerage. Inthe 
meantime, great regret is felt for the condition of the Duke 
himself, whose career has been of that beneficent, noble, and 
generous type which still lends something of splendour to the 
higher aristocracy of England. 


The Dean of Norwich, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Archdeacon 
Denison, and the other clergymen who signed the remarkable 
document published in Friday’s Times on the inspiration of 
the Bible, hardly know how much serious harm they may do 
to the cause they intend to support by such publications, 
though their intention is to show by it their loyalty to the 
orthodox faith. What they in effect say is, that there is not, 
and cannot be, any contradictions in the canonical Scriptures 
even as to matters of fact, however contradictory the accounts 
may seem to us, because these accounts have the authority of 
God, and what may seem absolutely impossible to us is possible 
to God. But if that be so, why is it that learned and pious 
men, who show in every way their anxiety to accept God’s 
revelation, are not able to say what it is that he has revealed 
through these infallible Scriptures, and ask whether our 
Lord’s authority, for instance, is given to the Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, which is the one quoted by the 
Evangelists, or to the Hebrew version itself, of which we have 
no early manuscript at all? A revelation which may mean 
one thing or may mean another, without any human scholar 
being able to say what it means, is not the kind of guide 
which is likely to subdue all doubt as to the significance and 
drift of God’s Word. Documents like the one we refer to will 
make ten people question the clear-headedness or candour of 
the clergy who sign it, for every one, if there be any one, in 
whom it extinguishes a germ of doubt. A moderately in- 
structed man could hardly help saying that such teachers as 
the signatories to this document announce themselves as in- 
competent either to learn or to teach. 


The Bishop of Adelaide really has found a dead sea-serpent, 
though it is not quite so large as the specimens occasionally 
reported as sighted in mid-ocean. The Bishop saw the body 
of the serpent while riding on the shore at Avoid Point, 
‘Coffin Bay, South Australia. It was 60 ft. long, with a head 
of 5 ft., like that of an immense snake, with two blow-holes on 
the top. The body was round, but the thickness is un- 
fortunately not given, and the tail resembles that of a whale. 
The “find” does not, of course, prove that the stories of the 
Sea-serpent are all veracious, but it greatly increases their pro- 
bability. If a sea-snake of this size certainly exists, there is 
no reason why one much larger should not haunt other waters 





the only puzzle being why it should be sighted so seldom. It 
is clearly not a fish, and must come up occasionally to breathe. 
Captain McQuhae’s serpent, still, perhaps, the one best veri- 
fied, need not have been above 120 ft. long, though he supposed 
60 ft. to be out of water. The serpent seen from her Majesty’s 
yacht ‘ Osborne’ near Sicily, was, however, 150 ft. in length. 





The corrected figures of the Bengal Census, reported in the 
Times.of Thursday, reveal the immense magnitude and im- 
portance of that province, of which, in comparison with 
frontier districts, so little is heard. It now contains 74,610,000 
people, or more than twice the population of France, packed 
at the average rate of 398 to the square mile. This 
huge body of people, though not exactly “ civilised ” 
in our sense, is perfectly orderly, requiring no military 
control, is as industrious as the population of Belgium, 
and has created hundreds of cities and. thousands of 
prosperous villages of which no one in Europe ever hears a 
word. Bengal is by far the noblest Dependency of the British 
Crown, and the best illustration of the capacity of Englishmen 
to govern gently when they are unresisted. Moreover, the 
government of Bengal is vivifying, as is evident not only 
from the enormous spread of education, but from the efforts 
made by the cultivated classes to secure more political power, 
and the astonishing freedom with which all administrative acts 
are discussed. The discussion is often eminently annoying, 
owing to the contempt of Bengalee rhetoricians for facts; but 
it is a pity to modify a policy of tolerance which, in less than 
a century, has produced such results. 


Mr. C. Booth, the well-known statist, read a paper on 
Tuesday before the Statistical Society, great part of which 
was concerned with projects for granting pensions to the 
aged. He was inclined to believe that no such scheme would 
work unless it were universal, and entered into detail as to 
the cost and result of granting to every one a pension of 5s. 
a week at sixty-five. Briefly, this would cost £17,000,000 a year. 
This plan is discussed elsewhere, but we may mention here 
that 40 per cent. of the population which reaches sixty-five 
receives poor-relief, and that the number so relieved in 1890 was 
507,650. In another portion of his paper, Mr. Booth gave some 
curious statistics as to the causes of pauperism in St. Pancras. 
Some 736 cases had been investigated, with the result that in 
21 per cent. of them all, pauperism was attributed to drink, in 
10°6 per cent. to laziness, in 20°7 per cent. to sickness, and in 
23'4 per cent. toold age. It should not be forgotten that, 
below a certain grade, a great many of our people will always 
quote drink, as they used to quote the Devil, as the cause of 
their fall ; and we should like to know how the “lazy ” statistics 
were obtained. There are more people who positively will not 
work, any more than savages will, than is usually imagined ; 
but 10 per cent. seems a large proportion even among paupers. 





Mr. Francis Darwin, the son of the great naturalist, has 
been investigating the effect on imsectivorous plants of 
supplying them with, and withholding from them, animal 
food. “ He grew two lots of plants under similar conditions. 
One lot he fed with roast meat, one-fiftieth of a grain being 
placed on the secreting glands; while from the other all such 
material was carefully excluded. The results were most 
marked in the number and weight of theseeds. The number 
of seeds produced by the fed plants was as 240 to 100 of the 
unfed ones; while the total weight of the seeds was as 380 to 
100.” In other words, the plants which were restricted to a 
vegetarian diet were invalids compared with the plants fur- 
nished with animal food. Should not that do something 
towards convincing the vegetarians that their doctrine does 
not make for health? It is difficult to suppose that if there 
are even some vegetables which do not flourish on a vegetable 
diet, there can be anything against Nature in supplying 
animals provided with all the instincts and organs which 
appear to point to a carnivorous diet, with a considerable pro- 
portion of animal food. And we suppose that the heavier 
seed would imply also more fertile seed. At least it is so 
with wheat, where the heavier the grain, the more abundant 
is its fertility. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S HOPE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, in his admirable speech at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, did not ignore at all the 
recent reverses in the counties. On the contrary, he 
admitted them frankly ; but he denied, as every one who 
knows the facts must deny, that they turned on the issue on 
which, as he believes, the fate of the next General Election 
must turn,—Home-rule for Ireland. He illustrated his 
conception of the significance, or rather, in his view, the 
relative insignificance of these elections, by comparing 
them to the fourteen duels fought by a Neapolitan noble- 
man, whose death has been recently recorded, on behalf of 
the poetry of Dante, which he affirmed to be greatly 
superior to the poetry of Ariosto. But when this noble- 
man came to lie on his death-bed, he confessed to his 
sorrowing relatives that he had never read a line of either 
Dante or Ariosto, so that he had fought his duels in 
happy ignorance of the poetry of either one or the 
other. It was just so, said Mr. Chamberlain, with most of 
the recent electoral verdicts on Irish Home-rule. The 
contests have all been fought out without the least concep- 
tion of what Irish Home-rule is to mean. Those who voted 
for Home-rule in Ireland, possibly even those who voted 
against it, voted in complete ignorance as to what Home- 
rule, if ever bestowed, will mean. The issue was carefully 
masked by a number of other issues which are of much more 
interest to the English constituencies; and consequently 
the verdict was not given on the strength of the opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy for Ireland is right, but only 
on the strength of the conviction that in relation to matters 
of which they really knew something, they would prefer 
Mr. Gladstone’s promises to the promises of the Unionists. 
That is often the way with by-elections,—that they turn 
on points on which the General Election can hardly turn, 
unless the people are willing to be deceived and to give 
their verdict with their eyes shut. But that is just 
the question. Will they not be disposed to give their 
judgment with their eyes shut? If they can only per- 
suade themselves that the matter is really insignificant, 
why should they not give their judgment with their eyes 
shut? There is the true pinch of the difficulty. If 
they can but persuade themselves that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy will be a negligeable quantity, so far as 
regards the fate of England, they may not take the trouble 
to open their eyes. 

We are not sure that Mr. Chamberlain feels as easy in 
his mind as he would like to be on that important question. 
But, at any rate, he does as much as he can,—and where 
is the man who has it in his power to do more than he ?>— 
to prevent the constituencies from committing that most 
stupendous and fatal blunder. He chose two of the most 
critical issues from amongst the many involved in the pro- 
posed Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone, and made even the most 
indolent of his hearers and readers see how utterly impos- 
sible it is for Mr. Gladstone to keep the promises he has 
made to his English followers without alienating completely 
the Irish Party, or to satisfy the demands which the Irish 
Party are loudly putting forward, without breaking com- 
pletely his promises to his English supporters. He 
insists first on the explicit declaration which Mr. Glad- 
stone has made, that nothing must be done to weaken 
or compromise the authority of the Imperial Par- 
liament, “because the Imperial Parliament must be 
supreme within the Three Kingdoms, and nothing that 
excites a doubt upon that supremacy can be tolerated by 
any intelligent and patriotic man.” That assurance was 
given at Dalkeith in 1879, before Mr. Gladstone was con- 
verted to Irish Home-rule. But in 1886 Mr. Chamberlain 
challenged him to say in the House of Commons whether 
or not he still held to that opinion, and Mr. Gladstone 
replied that he did, and accepted and confirmed his earlier 
judgment. Now, says Mr. Chamberlain, let the con- 
stituencies insist on Mr. Gladstone explaining how his new 
proposals are to be so guarded as to place that condition 
beyond the risk of anything like failure or encroach- 
ment. Let us know how we are to be absolutely secured 
against any sort of undermining of the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament within the realm of Ireland 
under the new conditions of Home-rule, and if he 
succeeds in satisfying Great Britain that this abso- 
lute supremacy of the Imperial Parliament will be 





sedulously and scrupulously asserted and maintained 
what will be the effect on the Irish contingent of 
Mr. Gladstone’s force? Of that we have the most 
indisputable evidence. Mr. Parnell said at Kilkenny: 
“This is the principle, I think: we have to fight for 
Home-rule for Ireland free from the outside interferences 
of anybody.” At Limerick, he said in the present year - 
“We will have no veto except it be constitutional, exer- 
cised in the same way as it is exercised upon the Imperial 
Parliament,”—which means, of course, as Mr. Chamber. 
lain observes, no veto at all. Nor will Mr. Parnell’s deatly 
and the comparative impotence of his section of the Irish. 
Party, make any difference on this head. Mr. Sexton has 
said that if all Mr. Parnell’s demands had been conceded, 
he should have several of his own which it would be necessary 
for him to press on Mr. Gladstone’s attention. And Mr. 
O’Brien has said in Mayo: “The Irish Parliament will never 
accept any Home-rule settlement that will not draw the 
fangs of landlordism, and that will not leave this old Irish 
race of ours master of the landowners within the four seas 
of holy Ireland.” ‘Holy Ireland”! How could the abso- 
lute authority of the Imperial Parliament be secured within 
the four seas of “Holy Ireland,” without dissipating 
completely this dream of the consecrated independence of 
Holy Ireland? And Mr. Dillon has been equally explicit. 
Ireland is to be “ independent, and more independent than 
ever we were before.” If, then, Mr. Gladstone holds to 
the doctrine of the absolute and unquestionable supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, the demands of the Irish 
Party must be peremptorily refused. If the Irish Party 
are to be secured, the demands of the English Home- 
rulers who insist that nothing shall endanger in the 
slightest degree the power of the Imperial Parliament to 
interfere as to it may seem good in every corner of the 
United Kingdom, must be peremptorily rejected. Mr. 
Gladstone, therefore, before he asks the constituencies to 
vote, must be forced to say what position he will take up 
towards these diametrically opposite demands. If he 
perseveres in his silence, the constituencies must inter- 
pret it as repudiating the most reasonable and natural 
of all demands, the demand that he will explain to which 


of two absolutely irreconcilable policies with regard to 


Treland, he is disposed to adhere. And they will hardly be 
so wanting in common self-respect as to permit him to 
shirk so constitutional and urgent an inquiry. But 
whichever way he answers the question, he must lose a strong 
party at the General Election. If he satisfies the Irish, he 
will lose all the British Home-rulers who compelled him to 
give security for ample central control over the local Legisla- 
ture and Administration in Ireland, and the British poll 
will turn against him, in spite of the by-elections. If he 
satisfies his British supporters, he will alienate both sections 
of the Irish Home-rulers, and can no longer count on their 
yotes to give him a majority in Parliament. And Mr. 
Chamberlain pressed the same point as regards the case of 
Ulster. If Mr. Gladstone excludes Ulster from the 
jurisdiction of the Dublin Legislature and Administration, 
he loses the Irish vote. If he includes it, he invites civil 
war, and loses a whole host of supporters in Great Britain. 

Now, the question is, how far the Gladstonians can or 
cannot be induced to insist on knowing the particular 
scheme of Home-rule through which Mr. Gladstone pro- 
poses to solve this insoluble dilemma. Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks that the Gladstonians will not go to the General 
Election without obtaining this most important piece of 
explicit information. Doubtless such knowledge is abso- 
lutely essential for the purpose of any rational judg- 
ment on the crisis. It is a question which is as closely 
bound up with the future of the United Kingdom 
as was the question for the United States, after the 
great war, whether Congress was to decide on the 
future of slavery, or slavery was to decide on the future 
of Congress. If the constituencies are not to be allowed 
to pass judgment on the question whether Mr. Gladstone 
has or has not got a satisfactory answer to a constitutional 
riddle which looks exactly as if there could be no answer 
to it at all, Mr. Gladstone’s professions of profound respect 
for constitutional traditions must have very little sincerity 
in them. Lord Grey’s Government in 1831 might just 
as well have claimed the right to conceal the figure of 
the proposed rental qualifying for the franchise, and the 
number and weight of the constituencies to which it was 
to be given,—and yet to claim the confidence of the people 
for their proposals. However, unfortunately, it is not ® 
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question for the Liberal Unionists, but for the Gladstonians, 
to determine, whether the Gladstonian Party will vote 
blindfold or not. If they have any political stamina in 
them, they will insist that Mr. Asquith’s demand for the 
details of the scheme shall be complied with ; but if they 
have not, we cannot prevent them from voting their blind 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and their indifference as to any 
removal of the bandage from their eyes. But we can and 
shall insist that if they will vote in the dark, they shall at 
least confirm in the light what they voted in the dark, 
before we let them try the practical working of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s solution. We can ensure a second dissolution on 
the new plan when it is actually before the world, and we 
shall certainly require the constituencies to confirm with 
their eyes open what they insisted on voting with their eyes 
shut. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LABOURERS. 


igo was a good deal more in Mr. Gladstone’s 

speech of Friday week to the agricultural labourers 
than some of our Unionist friends appear to think. The 
aged orator was, it is true, unusually discursive; some old 
reminiscénces arose in his mind about the cost of food a 
long time ago, which have little to do with the matter in 
hand ; and, as usual during the last five years, Irish Home- 
rule suddenly cropped up in the speech, almost as irrele- 
vantly as King Charles used to appear in Mr. Dick’s 
memorials. Home-rule, Mr. Gladstone declared, was the 
first and most pressing of Labour questions, because the 
population of Ireland are labourers, which is precisely 
what they are not. The Irish peasant takes no wages, he 
has already full access to the land, he has solved the 
cottage difficulty by housing himself in his own way, and the 
vital question for him is not the rate of wages, but the dura- 
bility of his tenure. He is already in practice, as he will pre- 
sently be in theory, not a servant of any kind, but a deeply 
mortgaged peasant-freeholder,—a totally different position. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of Home-rule, it is not a 
Labour question; and in saying that it was, and that it 
ought to have precedence, Mr. Gladstone only showed how 
completely it dominates his own mind. All that, however, 
though it may be open to comment, or even to ridicule, is 
not of the essence of the speech. As it proceeded, the old 
statesman gathered his forces together, and said several 
very definite things which it will be well for his 
opponents in Parliament to ponder, for they will be 
more important than it is for the moment the fashion 
to believe. In the first place, Mr. Gladstone is clear 
that he wants a Parish Council rather than a Dis- 
trict Council, with powers to arrange for allotments, for 
defending rights-of-way, for protecting ancient charities, 
and for dealing under supervision with the great question 
of expropriation for the villagers’ benefit. There will be 
a fierce fight over that proposal. The Government resist 
it, and many outside observers, ourselves included, have 
sharply criticised it; but it has more friends than towns- 
men are ready to acknowledge. Not only many Unionists, 
but a great many Tories, prefer the parish to the district 
as a unit of administration. They do not quite think, 
with Sir Rainald Knightley, that the “parish is the 
natural division of the soil,” but they think that it 
is the historic division, and that under it has grown 
up a corporate feeling, feeble in towns and lost in 
London, but intensely strong in the counties, which is 
the best basis for representation. The pride of localism 
adheres to the parish, and not to any district ; and the 
pride of localism, though it may be pushed, like patriotism, 
to preposterous lengths, is, in the management of local 
affairs, a spring not only of energy but of self-denial. 
Greenhayes does not like to be taunted by Redhayes with 

ing a nest of thieves. Many Tories believe, moreover, 
that the parish will in serious matters be much more con- 
servative than the district; that it will always be more 
ready to hear the parson, and often be more reluctant to 
bully the squire than a “district,” which personally knows 
neither. There are plenty of arguments on the other side, 
such as the rancour which is occasionally developed in 
villages, and the excessive difficulty which the smaller 
parishes will experience in finding funds for any purpose 
whatever; but the Tory squires understand the traditional 
feeling for the parish, and will not be very hearty on the 
other side. We ourselves, though rather committed to 
the district proposal, have been greatly impressed by Mr. 

owle’s strong arguments for the parish; and we may be 








sure that the land-owning Unionists will feel them more 
than we do. Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, therefore, will be 
found to have high Parliamentary importance, and may 
even produce “crises” in Committee, and large modifica- 
tions of the impending Government measure. 

So will his opinion about labourers’ holdings, though fora 
very different reason. Mr. Gladstone proposed on Friday 
week a modification of the usual suggestion about allotments 
and rural expropriation generally which may, if his party 
accept it—quite an uncertainty still—prove to be of the 
gravest importance. The usual suggestion of reasonable 
rural Radicals is, that the parish or the district should buy 
land of the squire at a price to be fixed by a jury or by the 
County Court, or by a jury with appeal to the County Court, 
and let it to the labourers “at agricultural rates.” In prac- 
tice, that phrase is nonsense, for the expenses of conveyance, 
of drainage, of erecting sheds, and so on, would make the 
“agricultural rate” a clear loss, to be made up by rate- 
payers who do not want allotments. That will not be done; 
but still, land so obtained could be let, say, at twice the 
large-farm rate, and would be sufficiently cheap then; 
while the owner, though perhaps bitterly annoyed, 
would receive his money pretty fairly. Moreover, 
the outlay would be so large as to check all villagers 
not anxious to dig, and possibly to alarm them as to 
future rates, though no doubt, as they can leave, they 
may be a little wanting in foresight. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, who is most definite and peremptory as to the 
necessity of using compulsion, makes a much wider pro- 
posal,—namely, compulsory leases of land to the Parish 
Council, with the parish rates assigned as collateral 
security for the owner’s rent. We will give his own 
words :—“ Now, I own it is my opinion—you are practical 
men, and are better judges of it, perhaps, than I am—-that 
the power of taking land upon lease for a sufficient time 
and with proper provisions for the termiuation of the lease- 
would be a very valuable additional power. It would 
simplify the matter. It would avoid all difficulties as to 
the raising of considerable sums of money, and when once 
the Parish Council—the public authority, that is the best 
phrase—the public local authority is in practical possession 
of the land, you will see what they can do. They can 
regulate the rents, they can make provision not only 
against extravagance of rent, but for adequacy in the 
holding ; they can also make provision for a reasonable 
security in the tenure. That is a point upon which very 
likely many landlords would be jealous; but having the 
local authority for their tenant, and having the security of 
the rates for what the local authority have to pay them, 
the local authority would have its hands free to regulate 
the concession of land in every way, in every condition 
that appertains to its security and its profitableness, and 
in every way which the best interests of the people might 
direct.” That is a big change. It wou!d wonderfully 
smooth the path of the Parish Council in the matter of 
finance, for there would be no loan to raise, and the 
rent would in good years be paid to the Council 
with regularity. The scheme, too, admits of indefinite 
enlargement, for small farms could be created in that 
way as well as allotments, and the parish mighs 
become a kind of owner in tenancy of itself. Moreover, 
both Council and labourer would be able to look on 
the matter in the ligit of an experiment, and would be 
much more tempted to try it than to plunge into arrange- 
ments which, whether they succeeded or failed, must stand. 
‘In seven years,’ each of them will say, ‘if we have mis- 
calculated, we can get out of this, and let the squire have 
his own again.’ On the other hand, the squire will by no 
means admire this lightness, amounting perhaps to reck- 
lessness, in the treatment of the question; nor will he like 
letting land to a Council on a short lease, to be parcelled 
into allotments or small farms. Evicting allottees is no 
joke when you have to live among them, and are not, like 
the Council, impersonal and without property that can be 
injured ; nor is over-cropped land, surrendered by allottees 
or little farmers because it does not pay them, likely to be 
in good condition. Moreover, in adopting this scheme, the 
reformers surrender the central thought of village reform, 
which is in the end to re-create the class of small free- 
hoiders, and they reduce the whole project to a mere scheme 
for securing to cottagers garden-ground, and substituting 
small farms for very large ones. There is material for 
endless debate in this suggestion ; and anyhow, in makin~ 
it, Mr. Gladstone has offered an alternative plar ahh, 
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whether it is accepted or rejected, is an alternative which 
statesmen can discuss, and which, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
at all events, is consistent with the existing conditions of 
society. He likes it, for one reason, because, as he said, a 
Lord Tollemache of Helmingham can carry it out as well as 
a Parish Council, and survive it too, if the Council carry it 
out,—another point sure, when the Land question comes on 
in Parliament, not to be lost sight of by the great owners. 

The speech of Friday week, in fact, though it gave in its 
discursiveness some indication of a failing power of con- 
centration, is another illustration of the truth we have 
been dinning into Unionist heads for the last five years, 
often to their extreme vexation. It is necessary to re- 
sist Mr. Gladstone, but it is of no use to belittle 
him. He has gone utterly wrong about Ireland, and is 
now so heated by what he thinks unreasonable resistance 
to his plan for solving the difficulties there, that he never 
forgets it for a moment, and is often tempted, rather than 
see it defeated, to make concessions to men, like the extreme 
friends of Disestablishment, with whom he has no manner 
of instinctive sympathy. Once or twice, too, he has 
turned his back upon himself, especially about boycot- 
ting, in a manner to make his best friends doubt 
whether, in his Irish alliance, he has not lost some 
of his ancient keenness of moral perception. Never- 
theless, for all that, he is the biggest man in his party, 
head and shoulders above them all, a man who intel- 
lectually is worthy to govern a State. It is not only that 
he can attract the electors as no other single person can 
—the peroration of this very speech is said to have thrilled 
the agricultural delegates—but he can actually construct 
schemes by which his own ideas, still often original, can 
either be carried out, or so far carried out that only their 
failure reveals that the ideas were themselves inaccurate. 
Of whom else in the party can that be said with confidence ? 
Mr. Gladstone remains, as he has always been, a great 
Parliamentary force, with whom, unhappily, Unionists have 
to reckon ; and to despise that force even to the extent of 
neglecting to study what he says, is always more or less to 
throw the fight away. This very speech, with all its ver- 
biage, and all its tedium, and all its wanderings, will at 
the great Election send thousands to the poll. 





M. DE FREYCINET AND THE CHURCH. 


HE interesting letter from the Vatican which has 
appeared in the Temps, is calculated to strengthen 
the doubts which the more rational supporters of M. de 
Freycinet must all along have felt as to the wisdom 
of the Minister’s recent action. That this statement of 
the Pope’s intentions and wishes is substantially true, 
there is every reason to believe. It agrees with all 
that is known of his character and policy. Where Italy 
is not concerned, Leo XIII. is essentially a peacemaker, 
and unlike some peacemakers, he is willing to make 
large sacrifices to gain his end. The letter in question 
represents him as not concealing the annoyance with 
which he has watched recent events in France. He 
was greatly pained by the interruption of the workmen’s 
pilgrimages, by the issue of M. de Fallitres’ circular, by 
the decision of the French Cabinet to treat the Archbishop 
of Aix as a political criminal, instead of as a rather peppery 
old gentleman with a taste for strong language. But all 
these incidents put together have not made him lose sight 
of the object he has allalong hadin view. If peace between 
the Church and the Republic is worth having, it is worth 
paying for. The needs of the Church and the needs of 
France are not altered by the acts of a particular Cabinet. 
They will survive M. de Freycinet, and they must not be 
endangered for anything that M. de Freycinet has done. 
It must occur to some of those who voted with the 
Government the other day, that whether M. de Freycinet’s 
alarm is real or assumed, it is equally uncalled for. So 
long, at all events, as these doctrines are held at the 
Vatican, the majority of the French clergy can be trusted 
not to oppose the Republic, provided that the Republic does 
not make any other attitude impossible. Indeed, there is 
no conceivable reason why they should oppose it. They are 
not hereditary Royalists ; on the contrary, the greater num- 
ber of them are taken from the peasantry, and sympathise 
with the class from which they have sprung. Their enmity 
to the Republic is simply the enmity of men who have been, 
and still are, sufferers by Republican laws and Republican 
adm “ustration. But this kind of enmity, as it was the 


creation of the Republic in the first instance, can be re- 
moved at any moment by the act of the Republic. What 
was there in the condition of affairs to inspire the Govern- 
ment with any fear of the results of conciliation? In the 
first instance, nothing but an angry letter from a single 
prelate, and that, too, a letter called forth by a Ministerial 
circular. The first provocation was given by the Govern- 
ment; and though the subsequent provocations have not 
been all on one side, the Government have still a large 
balance to their credit. The quarrel was of their seeking, 
the flame of religious strife was of their kindling. At any 
point in the controversy, the fire would have died down if 
they had not chosen to fan it. This description of the 
Pope’s attitude comes at the right moment to drive these 
reflections home, to make Republicans who are not fanatics 
ask themselves what M. de Freycinet has to show in 
exchange for the good-will he has thrown away. 

It may, of course, be objected that he has not thrown 
it away; that this very letter in the Temps is a 
proof that pacification is still within his reach; that, 
in fact, he has made the best of both worlds, and 
gained the Left without losing the Pope. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Pope is not omnipotent, 
and that the French clergy and the French Conserva- 
tives may not be so willing as Leo XIII. to forgive their 
Republican brother unto seventy times seven. Men are 
willing enough to disregard threats when they have 
never been put into action. But when they are 
already suffering under positive disabilities, and when 
they ask to have their burdens made lighter, get only 
Rehoboam’s answer, they are not unlikely to turn a deaf 
ear to any further counsels of conciliation. Leo XIII. 
is a politician of remarkable ability and remarkable 
self-control. But his spiritual children are men of like 
passions with their neighbours, and they may not be able 
to forgive so readily and so completely. The French 
clergy complain that they are the victims of all manner of 
administrative insults, that they live in an atmosphere of 
official oppression. When their own Bishops have preached 
Episcopal patience and the cultivation of better relations 
with the Republic, they have no doubt been tempted to 
reply that the Bishops do not know what they suffer. Even 
in Republican France, the office is of sufficient dignity to 
exempt its holders from the multitude of small slights 
which the parochial clergy feel so-keenly. If the Pope now 
takes up the same tale, and counsels continued submis- 
sion when even the Bishops have abandoned it as useless, 
the clergy will be even more inclined to let his admonitions 
go unheeded. ‘Let the Republicans begin,’ they will say, 
‘and then we shall have no objection to follow suit. We 
are tired of making the first advances when each one of 
them is rejected in succession. If the Republic wishes us 
to lay down our arms, it must show some disposition to 
accept our friendship.’ 

This is not a promising temper of mind for the conduct 
of difficult negotiations, and the more visible the traces of 
it become, the more anxious reasonable Republicans will 
be to reckon up the compensations which have accrued 
to them from M. de Freycinet’s change of front. They 
will only be able to find one, the partial restoration of 
Republican concentration in its old form. But it is already 
evident that the old form will be attended by the old draw- 
back. Republican concentration can only be lasting if it 
includes the Extreme Left, and the Cabinet have shown 
their appreciation of this fact by playing for the applause 
of the Extreme Left. No other section of the Repub- 
lican Party demanded the recent measures against the 
Church, and though the supporters of the Government 
profess themselves charmed with the prospect of fresh 
and more stringent action of the same kind, it is 
quite certain that they would never have kuown that 
they wanted it, had not M. de Freycinet enlightened them 
as to their wishes. Unfortunately for the Ministerial calcu- 
lations, it is easier to catch the Extreme Left than to 
keep them. They will praise the Government for the 
vigour they have shown against the clergy; but when it 
comes to supporting them in a division, they are apt to 
raise their terms. They did so last week in the Chamber. 
The order of the day which the Government had accepted 
was adopted, but only by a majority of 20. Some of 
the Extreme Left voted against it, and the remainder did 
not vote at all. The reason of this desertion was the 
attitude of the Cabinet on the question of separation 





between Church and State. M. de Freycinet is not 4 
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thoroughgoing partisan of the Concordat. He is willing to 
suppress the Budget of Public Worship if he cannot main- 
tain the supremacy of the State over the clergy. Butheis 
not prepared to suppressit at once. He thinks the change 
too startling to be carried out except by a Government 
expressly charged with the execution of it. This is not 
enough for the Deputies of the Extreme Left. Dis- 
establishment is with them a principle, and they will 
vote with no Government which proposes to give it 
any lower place in their programme. The only result, 
therefore, of M. de Freycinet’s return upon himself is 
to bring into unwelcome prominence the subject of 
Church and State, and to make it evident that, so long as 
this question stops the way, Republican concentration is 
impossible. Not even to gain the votes of the Extreme 
Left will M. de Freycinet propose to suppress the salaries 
of the clergy. In countries where religion is regarded 
either with entire indifference or with passionate devotion, 
the experiment might be a safe one. In the one case, the 
people ‘vould not mind being deprived of their curés ; in the 
other, they would be willing to pay for them. Neither of 
these statements would be true of the French peasantry. 
They are not prepared to see their churches closed for want 
of priests to serve them, they are still less prepared to keep 
them open at their own cost. Consequently, the one 
policy which would satisfy the Extreme Left is a policy 
which M. de Freycinet is unable to make his own. Yet 
until he does make it his own, he cannot reap the reward 
which he has sacrificed so much to earn. 





THE NEW PHILANTHROPIC PROJECT. 


We have always doubted, and after reading Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches on the subject, we continue 
to doubt, whether any project of State-aided pensions for 
the aged poor will ultimately succeed. The people, we 
think, will not take to them. There is a sanguine element, 
or element of fearlessness, lying deep in the character of 
Englishmen, and, we are told, also of Americans, that 
exempts them from that apprehension of poverty in old 
age which haunts the minds of the poor belonging to 
other races. They are either defective in imagination, or 
they are ready to bear what fate sends without too much 
complaint, or they are sure in their own minds that they 
shall somehow evade any distant ills. The insurance offices 
do comparatively little business in deferred annuities. The 
clergy, who are well educated, and are peculiarly liable to see 
the widows of their brethren suffer from poverty in age, 
have never organised any general fund for securing to them 
pensions. The artisans in great establishments, such as 
the railways, strike against deferred pay ; and it is seriously 
doubted whether the prospect of pensions weighs half as 
much with common soldiers as an immediate increase in 
their cash allowances would. The Post Office business in 
deferred annuities is exceedingly small, and the great 
Trade-Unions, which do so vast a business in sick- 
pay, cannot organise a scheme of any completeness for 
pensions in old age. We judge, therefore, that, for the 
present, any non-compulsory scheme for making a provision 
for old age will fail, and that a compulsory scheme would 
cost such masses. of votes that no party will venture to 
bring it forward. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Charles Booth on Tuesday 
at a meeting of the Statistical Society is not open to this 
objection. It asks no self-sacrifice from the young, and 
demands from the poor exceedingly little forethought. 
They will have in the end, no doubt, to pay more taxes, or 
higher rents, but they will not see why ; and the annuities 
will seem to them very like direct gifts from the whole com- 
munity. Mr. Booth, in fact, proposes, or rather, inclines to 
propose, if the community will bear it, a vast extension and 
modification of the Poor-Law. Instead of receiving the aged 
poor in workhouses or giving them outdoor relief, he would, 
at the age of sixty-five, pay to every individual in England 
and Wales a pension of 5s. a week. This would cost 
£17,000,000 a year, from which would be deducted the 
£3,000,000 a year now expended upon the aged poor. The 
balance, £14,000,000, would be raised by additional taxa- 
tion, and is equivalent to an eightpenny Income-tax, if 
raised exclusively from the well-to-do, or to an additional 

-0n income and a revival of the old sugar-duty, if raised, 
as it undoubtedly should be, from the entire popula- 
tion. Mr. Booth contends, and is undoubtedly right in 
Contending, that such a pension is exempt from many of 
the old objections. It would pauperise nobody, for it 





would help nobody until they were full of years. It would 
not be unfair, because if the taxation were fair, every one 
would have an equal claim to its proceeds. It would not 
affect the rate of wages or the readiness to work, because 
the pension would be enjoyed only by those past bodily 


labour. It would probably increase rather than decrease 
thrift, the desire to save for comfort’s sake being stronger 
than the desire to save for the sake of keeping off the 
rates. And, Mr. Booth might have added, but did not, in 
so severely practical an assemblage, it would slightly 
increase enterprise, courage in business adventure decidedly 
increasing with the sense of security for old age. The 
scheme, whether wise or foolish, is, in fact, exempt from 
almost all the objections usually and justly raised against 
State charities. 

What, then, are the objections to it? If the figures are 
right, and they seem to be, though we must in the main 
accept them on the authority of Mr. Bootii, usually a most 
accurate and painstaking statist, they resolve themselves 
into distrust caused by the magnitude of the expense, and 
distrust created by the present tendencies of opinion. An 
extra expenditure of fourteen millions a year is a huge 
addition to the permanent burden under which the 
British taxpayer already lives. The arrangement once 
made could hardly be cancelled under axv pressure 
whatever, for even if England were invaded, ihe aged 
could not be left to starve, and the majority of voters, 
whether moved by pity or by self-interest, would never 
give up their claim. The outcome of the scheme would 
therefore be, in practice, equivalent to the addition 
in time of peace of five hundred millions to the National 
Debt, or more than twice the sum by which economical 
Ministries have reduced it since the end of the Great War. 
That is a load we could stagger under if prosperity con- 
tinued, but it would seriously reduce the national power 
of raising money; and if adversity set in, as it must do 
some day, it would help in a serious way to shake con- 
fidence in the public credit. We see no guarantee, moreover, 
that this sum, vast as it is, would be final. On the con- 
trary, it might, on occasion, be very largely increased. Ten 
shillings a week to an aged married couple, is at present a 
maintenance ; but if the price of bread rose seriously, as 
might easily happen if we were at war with America, or if 
we lost our maritime ascendency, the demand for an 
increase of pension would be very loud, and would probably 
end in concession, and the contraction of more debt. Or 
it might—even more probably—end in a breach of public 
faith, the refusal of the annuity to all but paupers, an act 
of confiscation which would reduce the burden—taking 
Mr. Booth’s figures as accurate—to £6,000,000 a year. 

The greatest objection of all, however, to the scheme is 
the tone of the public mind. There is a tendency to take 
all taxes off the poor, not on the ground of fiscal con- 
venience, but of philanthropic feeling. The poor, it is 
said, have no surplus out of which to pay taxes,—an argu- 
ment which, if true at all, is true as to all the things they 
need, and would lead to a maximum price, to be fixed by 
the State, for bread, clothing, lodging, and coals. The 
argument is, however, obeyed by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to such an extent as to make it more than 
doubtful whether taxation for pensions would not be 
imposed solely upon the well-to-do. There would be fair- 
ness probably at first, but every successive Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would seek popularity by taking off duties 
on articles of general consumption, until at last the imcome- 
tax-payer was left once more to bear the entire burden, 
and the multitude could demand increased pensions, 
or, which would be much more popular and more expensive, 
pensions at an earlier age, without fear of being compelled 
to contribute anything to their cost. Such a situation 
would very soon constitute a grave political danger, more 
especially as each demand, being made in the name of “ the 
poor,” would be defended by those philanthropic arguments 
which in our day no one seems able to resist publicly, or 
even to discuss with thoroughness. Outdoor relief, more- 
over, has in our days a double check, the dislike of the 
ratepayer to pay it, and the dislike of the respectable 
household to receive it; but the demand for more pension 
would not be checked even by the sense of humiliation. 
The proposal would, we fear, open a door to extravagance 
of the most ruinous kind, and place upon the nation a 
burden too heavy for it to bear, yet continue in prosperity. 

We have said little about the effect of such a proposal, 
if carried, upon the moral character of the people, because 
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we are still much perplexed by the evidence. The obliga- 
tion on all men to assist, and if necessary support, their 
parents, springs from a law of Nature, and is, we conceive, 
one of the great defences of society, as well as one of the 
buttresses of character. We should be sorry to see it 
destroyed, or even weakened, as primi facie it might 
be when maintenance without humiliation was always 
provided for the old. The son would feel no obliga- 
tion to spare for his mother, and in the absence of 
that feeling would have lost the most operative of 
all the domestic virtues. It is said, however, by Magis- 
trates, Guardians, and clergymen alike, that among the 
very poor the Poor-Law already produces precisely that 
evil effect, and that sons habitually refuse to support their 
parents, not from ingratitude, but from a feeling that they 
are only “wasting their wages in order to relieve the 
rates.” If that feeling is general, no project of pension can 
make things worse than they are, and it is just possible 
that the readiness to contribute in order to secure comforts 
for parents beyond bare maintenance, might even be in- 
creased. The point is, however, much too uncertain for 
fruitful discussion, which must be confined for the present 
to the philanthropic advantages of the scheme, which are 
considerable, and its financial dangers, which are more 
considerable still. 


COMMERCIAL WARS. 


M LEROY-BEAULIENU, writing in the Débats of 
e Monday, seems to regard the system of Commercial 
Treaties, which he describes ‘‘as the most characteristic 
feature of the year,” as calculated to increase international 
amity. He appears to look upon them, in fact, as hopeful 
signs,—as something of which the age may be proud. We 
confess we find it difficult to take this view, and are rather 
inclined to believe that they mark a very omjnous develop- 
ment in the political system of Europe. If the new Com- 
mercial Treaties were really conceived in the spirit of the 
treaties inaugurated by France in 1860—were, that is, 
genuine attempts to encourage free exchange between 
‘aation and nation—we should be ready enough to agree 
with M. Leroy-Beaulieu, and to hail the new Zollverein 
as the beginning of the end of Protection. Unfortunately, 
however, as it appears to us, the treaties are the beginning 
of something very different indzed,—the beginning of a 
political system in which commercial wars will be waged 
through tariffs, and nations will attempt to conquer each 
other by placing restrictions on the growth of com- 
merce. Up till now, one of two reasons has always been 
assigned, and, moreover, has in effect existed, for the 
imposition of duties on foreign goods. Either the motive 
kas been to raise money, or to protect the home manu- 
facturer or producer from outside competition. Now, 
however, it looks as if a third reason, far more harmful, 
and in reality far more foolish than either, were to be 
introduced, and as if nations were going to impose duties, 
not to raise money or give a trade advantage to their own 
citizens, but directly to injure foreign nations. No doubt 
tariffs have often incidentally had this effect before; but up 
till now, or more correctly, in modern times, there have been 
no deliberate attempts by one nation to strike another down 
by the use of high duties. That we are raising no mere 
phantom in taking this view, can be shown by recalling the 
words both of Lord Salisbury and of General von Caprivi. 
Both statesmen have declared that, in their opinion, the time 
is at hand when nations will regularly wage war by means 
of hostile tariffs. And their words show that they intended 
‘to mean, not wars of commerce,—that is, not mere attempts 
to check competition or to seize a trade advantage, 
-but political wars. To manipulate tariffs in order to 
_drive hard mercantile bargains, is one thing. It is quite 
another to prosecute a political quarrel by means of duties. 
It is this form of hostility—a commercial war with the 
‘ruin of the enemy, not the supposed enrichment of the 
mation imposing the duties, as its object—which we fear is 
about to break out in Europe. 

No doubt it will be said that there is as yet no indica- 
tion of any action of the kind we contemplate, and we 
shall be further told that the new treaties are in no way 
arranged to injure any special Power. Possibly there is 
no immediate sign of any design to use tariffs as weapons 
of offence. We contend, however, that the policy that 
dictated the new treaties is one which is pretty certain to 
end in attempts to injure certain nations in the very way 
in which they are injured in actual war. The mother-idea 








of the new treaties is not freer trade, or the benefit of the 
consumer. Rather it is an attempt to strike at France 
and Russia, and to weaken and ruin their financial and 
commercial position. The Central Powers dread France 
and Russia, and regard them as little more than enemies 
with whom there exists a prolonged armistice. But France 
and Russia will be far less formidable enemies when their 
treasuries are empty, and their trade and commerce is 
dwindling or destroyed. The three Powers, that is, rightly 
or wrongly, look upon Russia and France as natural enemies 
—countries which it would be madness not to injure 
whenever and however it may be possible—and accordingly 
they combine with each other, and with certain other Powers, 
to boycott them. No doubt the fact that Germany is 
pledged by the Treaty of Frankfort to accord France the 
most-favoured-nation treatment, renders it impossible to 
strike her very hard. Still, the idea of injury was, we 
believe, present in the minds of the negotiators, and may 
easily be developed. Perhaps, as we have said above, we shall 
be told that this is not so, and that the object of the treaty 
was in truth commercial and not political, and that an 
political results it may have are only incidental. Thatisa 
plausible view, and partly supported by the language used 
by General von Caprivi in the Reichstag. Unfortunately, 
however, for those who favour this view, the debates in the 
Vienna Chamber have rendered it utterly untenable. It 
was asserted there with the utmost distinctness, and with 
full official confirmation, that the object of the treaties 
was political. Referring to the treaties, Count Taaffe spoke 
of them as “treaties which, as everybody must see, are 
mainly prompted by political considerations of the highest 
moment.” This leaves little doubt that the treaties 
were intended to embody the spirit which we have 
described. They are a form of hostilities without blood- 
shed which, if Lord Salisbury and the German Chancellor 
understand what they are talking of, is going to play a great 
part in the history of the world. Prince Bismarck talked 
of a war of horse, foot, and artillery, in which the winner 
would make the loser saigner a blanc. It looks as if the 
statesmen of the future would try to bleed the enemy 
white, not by arms, but by tariffs,—to get up a boycott 
against her rather than assault her openly. 

If, as we fear, the world is going to witness an outbreak 
of war by tariffs, it may be worth while to consider what 
will be the result of such action. That such wars, if 
successfully prosecuted, will be accompanied by as much 
misery, and will be far more sordid than ordinary wars, 
cannot, we think, be doubted for a moment. A _ nation 
under punishment by a war tariff would suffer as 
Lancashire suffered during the cotton-famine, only much 
more severely, for if the injury were done, it would 
be to many trades, not one. That is, the nations—the 
injuries would, as a rule, be reciprocal—would suffer as 
in actual war, and yet would not receive that stimulus 
to the intelligence, and even to a certain portion of the 
moral nature, which a war sometimes produces. The 
victorious nation would feel that she had won, not by 
courage, discipline, and endurance, but by sitting still at 
home, and slowly poisoning the commerce and industry of 
herenemy. War of this kind would have the guilt of blood 
on it just as surely as the “red business” of battle. Nay, 
it would be worse, for there would be no non-combatants: 
cripples, old men, women, and children would be as much 
warred against and as much injured as men. Fortunately, 
however, the difficulty of making war successfully in the 
way we are considering would be very great. As 4 
rule, a single Power could hardly do much harm to its 
enemy. It might, by a carefully arranged tariff, exclude 
all that enemy’s goods, and refuse him its raw materials. 
The attempt, however, in most cases would not be enough. 
It might fine the enemy a large sum, but then it would pro- 
bably fine the attacking Power quite as much. Probably the 
only chance of success would be to organise an international 
boycott of the Power against whom the edict, Delenda est 
Carthago, had gone forth. Suppose the majority of the 
Powers of Europe were induced to refuse to take French 
goods, and in this way a definite attempt were made 
to strangle her commercial life. No doubt the misery 
caused would be very severe. We very much doubt, how- 
ever, whether any result worth achieving would be achieved. 
Napoleon, by the Milan and Berlin decrees, attempted very 
much the same thing against England. Yet he failed 
entirely to accomplish his object. Some one or two 
Powers would be certain to stand outside of such a politi- 
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cally inspired combination as we have conceived, and 
these would be enough toruin it. French goods would go 
to the Powers outside the combination, and would be re- 
shipped thence as “native products.” Besides, a contra- 
band trade would in all probability grow up between the 
boycotted and the boycotters which it would be impossible 
to check, and yet which would destroy the virtue of the com- 
bination. Within the boycotting circle, champagne and claret 
would soon go up toa pound a bottle, and then no Non-Inter- 
course Act in the world would prevent them from coming in. 
It is about as easy to keep air from rushing into a chamber 
from which it has been exhausted, after the communication 
with the outer world has been restored, as to keep out goods 
when a rapid rise in price produces a high state of commercial 
rarefication. Napoleon never succeeded in preventing, per- 
haps even did not try to prevent, his Army contractors from 
buying English boots, when everything English was nomi- 
nally tabooed from the Mediterranean to the Baltic. But 
though the system of war by tariff will never succeed in 
doing what those who may employ it will desire, it is quite 
possible—and, we fear, probable—that by its means a great 
deal of misery may be inflicted on mankind. Revenue and 
Protective, tariffs already keep millions of men in material 
misery who, but for them, might be living in comfort ; and 
if tariffs for political objects are added, a dreary vista 
indeed of wrong and suffering for the poor of the world is 
opened out. The prospect is a gloomy one; but though 
we would fain see light, there is no hiding the fact that 
international animosities do not tend to decrease. The 
Powers are savage with fear, and ready, like all those 
who are in dread, to rush into any mad course which they 
think may injure those they fear. 








EPIGRAMS, KINDLY AND STINGING. 
N R. SEDLEY TAYLOR has done well in vindicating 
pi his friend the late Master of Trinity from the accusa- 
tion that he almost always used his wit to tomahawk those 
who were the subjects of it, and in producing one or two of his 
bright sayings which were as genial as they were bright. Dr. 
Johnson defined the word “epigram” as ‘a short poem ter- 
minating in a point.” We have long ago given up the limi- 
tation of epigram to verse, though undoubtedly verse lends 
an extra beauty and polish to the point in which epigrams 
should end. But the mere reminder that a perfect epigram 
was originally always expressed in verse, should be useful to 
us in showing that an epigram was then regarded as embodying 
imaginative insight in a graceful and symmetrical setting, 
showing that the essence of epigram is not satire, but 
point, polish, what in relation to a jewel we call flash. Of 
course that does not exclude satire; indeed, very much of the 
best and some of the bitterest satire has taken the form of verse. 
But it does exclude the notion that an epigrammatist should 
aim exclusively at satire. Indeed, there is all the more, not the 
less point, if the epigram sparkles with an intrinsic beauty 
that is as remarkable as its incisiveness. Pope and Dryden, no 
doubt, took most pains with the epigrams which were meant 
to transfix a foe; but such as these are not, we think, the finest 
epigrams. For our own part, we should go to Goldsmith for 
the most perfect epigrams, and Goldsmith hardly ever failed 
to give a lambent rather than a cruel vividness to the play of 
his epigrammatic wit. We doubt if there was ever an epigram 
written which surpassed Goldsmith’s on Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which, far from tomahawking him, irradiated his figure with 
an exquisite beauty :— 
“Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering,— 

When they judged without skill, he was still hard of hearing! 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 
Or take the still better-known epigram on Burke, which had 
a8 many facets as a diamond, and which certainly did not 
transfix at all :— 

“Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the Universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote; 





Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing when they thought of dining; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, disobedient ; 

And too fond of the right, to pursue the expedient ; 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, Sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.” 
No one could deny there that the praise is far warmer than 
the censure, and that the “ short poem ” brings far more light 
to converge on the beauties than on the weaknesses of Burke’s 
character. It is not a good omen for any age that in it 
epigram has come to be closely connected with the idea of 
tomahawking a foe. And we are glad to have Mr. Sedley 
Taylor’s evidence that the late Master of Trinity could be, 
and sometimes was, as genial as at times also he was caustic. 
It does not seem that Mr. Sedley Taylor has discovered any of 
Dr. Thompson’s more genial epigrams that equal in brilliancy 
the one on a rather foppish and indolent young College tutor : 
“ All the time that Mr. can spare from the adornment of 
his person, he conscientiously devotes to the neglect of his 
duties ;” still, it is evident, from the kind description which 
he gave of the Trinity chapel organist, who was at once so 
brilliant and so eccentric,—* This is Mr. Stanford, organist of 
the College; Mr. Stanford’s playing always charms, and occa- 
sionally astonishes; and I may add that the less it astonishes 
the more it charms,”—that Dr. Thompson took as much 
pleasure in indicating how vastly one man’s merits exceeded 
his faults, as he did on occasion in indicating how vastly 
another’s faults exceeded his merits. 

Of course there is always this temptation to the tomahawk- 
ing kind of epigram, that an arrow which has transfixed 
another, proves the sharpness of its point by the mere wound 
which it makes, and that there is no other way so easy and 
effective of demonstrating that sharpness. Goldsmith’s 
epigrams, which hardly wound at all, and certainly do more 
to pour balm into the wounds which the world’s criticisms 
have made, than to enforce those criticisms, are all the more 
brilliant for their kindliness and justice; but then, they are 
all the more difficult to make for that very reason. The epi- 
grammatist who condenses scorn into a terse sentence must be 
a man of genius, but his genius consists chiefly in finding the 
most telling words for his contempt or dislike. He has not to 
vary his mood. He has only to give himself up to it, to throw 
the reins on to the neck of that active dislike which finds him 
eloquence as well as an interesting subject for his eloquence. 
But the epigrammatist who merges his censure in his 
praise, as did Goldsmith, cannot sharpen his wits by fostering 
his ill-temper, and cannot even avail himself of the rather 
mean satisfaction which the world is apt to feel in seeing a 
palpable hit at the expense of another. He has to justify his 
praise much more carefully than it is at all needful to justify 
scorn, for the world is quite satisfied with a merely plausible 
justification of the latter, but looks for something like an ade- 
quate justification of the former. It is odd, but it is undeniable, 
that the truth of a taunt should always seem so much more 
self-evident than the truth of a generous tribute of admira- 
tion. Indeed, the latter needs a much more careful and pointed 
expression to carry the reader away, than does the keen thrust 
of an impatient scorn. There is something in a sting that 
necessarily suggests a point, while there is nothing of necessary 
point in the mere sparkle of a luminous surface. That is, we 
suppose, why epigram tends so much to sting, though the forked 
epigram is by no means one of the highest kind. The epigrara 
woich illuminates a half-discerned beauty, is not only much 
more beneficent, but much more difficult of achievement, than 
the epigram which illuminates a half-discerned flaw. Gold- 
smith’s epigrammatic description of the good clergyman,— 

« At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place, 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man 

With steady zeal each honest rustic ran, 

Even children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile ;” 
was both more of a literary boon to mankind and more difficult 
to write, than Pope’s brilliant epigrammatic description of 
the insincere and insidious critic (whom he identified with 
Addison),—one of those who 

“ Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 
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Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend, 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged.” 
That is bright and sharp as a scimitar; yet it is not only less 
interesting, but less truly poetic and imaginative than Gold- 
smith’s exquisite etching. 

It seems to us a great mistake for epigrammatists to aim as 
much as they now do at what Mr. Sedley Taylor calls the 
tomahawking type. The benignant epigram is a higher kind 
of production than the scathing epigram. It strives after a 
larger effect of truth, for the deadly epigram almost always 
suppresses the credit side of the account. And when it 
succeeds, it produces an imperishable picture, while the 
other, even at best, only immortalises the meanness, or gibbets 
the vanity and folly, of a particular temperament and par- 
ticular mood. It takes a creative mind to write sunny epi- 
grams, and only a genius for antipathy to deliver blows such 
as Pope aimed at Addison on the strength of a suspicion 
more groundless than any which he imputed to the critic he 
attacked. 





THE SALE OF SAVERNAKE FOREST. 
T is said that the remaindermen interested in the descent of 
the great Savernake estate will appeal against the decree 
of the Lords Justices who on Saturday decided that the 
tenant for life, the Marquis of Ailesbury, a spendthrift Peer 
of thirty, “ with whom the Court had no sympathy whatever,” 
has the power to sell. We question, however, much and justly 
exasperated though they are, whether they will waste any more 
treasure on the suit, or whether, if they do, they will obtain a 
different verdict from the Lords. The Appellate Court was a 
very strong one, Lords Justices Lindley, Bowen, and Fry being 
unanimous; and there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
object with which the Settled Estates Act was passed was to 
protect those who live on a great estate—tenants, employés, 
and cottagers—from the misery they may suffer under a 
bankrupt owner who can do nothing for any of them, or a 
foreclosing mortgagee whose sole interest in them is the 
extraction of cash. In this case, if the Marquis cannot sell, a 
hundred tenants and a thousand cottagers, besides a whole 
tribe of artisans, will be left, it may be for fifty years, to the 
mercy of a mortgagee who cannot fix his family on the estate, 
and can therefore have no interest in it except in collecting and 
saving every possible shilling. That would be a calamity to 
an appreciable district of Wilts; and as public policy and 
the intention of the law coincide, it is improbable that 
the Lords will be so moved by respect for the natural 
pride of an ancient house as to revert once more to the 
decision of Mr. Justice Stirling. We suspect that the 
fight is virtually over, and that the Bruces, who are as old as 
the Royal House, and, indeed, are in one way part of it, and 
who have held Savernake for so long, will vanish from Wilts, 
and be superseded by the Guinnesses, most successful of 
mortal brewers, who out of the profits of porter have paid an 
extravagant price just to buy them out. 

If this were a country with aristocratic institutions, instead 
of a country with aristocratic leanings, a man like Lord 
Ailesbury would be unable to ruin himself out of sheer selfish- 
ness and folly. He would be compelled to place some limit 
on his expenditure, and to keep the patrimonial estate in 
safety, or power over it would be taken out of his hands, 
to be lodged in a family council. There is a good deal to 
be said for that system, as there is for everything else which 
ensures the stability of existing things, and an interesting 
paper might be written on the causes which render arrange- 
ments that commend themselves to all Conservatives, and are 
tolerated even under a democracy like that of France, im- 
possible in England, where one would fancy the aesire to pre- 
serve old families from ruin would still remain as a potent 
force. The principal cause is, we believe, an invincible dislike 
to the control and espionage of kinsmen which pervades all 
classes here, and which, like the habit of wandering to the 
ends of the earth, is strangely at variance with Englishmen’s 
idea of themselves as the only “domestic” people. The 


arrangements are, however, admitted to be impossible; and 
we are more interested in discussing the reasons which induce 
aman like Lord Iveagh not only to buy Savernake at twice 
its value, considered as an investment, but actually to expend 
large sums and infinite trouble in obtaining legal permission 
The forty thousand acres of farm 
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and forest and hill which make up the estate called 
“Savernake Forest ” do not yield £27,000 a year gross; 
and this is reduced, the Judges say, by rates, taxes, in. 
surances, repairs, and suchlike unavoidable demands, to 
£12,000 net per annum. The owner does not, however, 
receive even the smaller sum to spend. Thecost of maintain. 
ing the great house, the palings of the forest, the vast gar. 
dens, and the establishment necessary to prevent decay, is 
£10,000 a year; so that the whole surplus available for use or 
pleasure is only £2,000 per annum. Yet Lord Iveagh, a cool. 
headed millionaire accustomed to vast business transactions, 
believes it worth his while to give £750,000, or, say, the 
equivalent of £25,000 a year, in good trustee securities, for 
this white elephant, and that at a time when it is imagined 
that the whole tendency of opinion and legislation and events 
is making against the perpetuation of families or of large 
estates. They carry with them, it is thought, no more social 
prestige than large fortunes do, and, indeed, in one respect 
less, for it is nowadays money, and not the ownership of land, 
which tells in matrimonial alliances. The “smart” people 
want money to spend, not trees to look at, and on both sides 
the lawyers inquire into income far more'rigorously than into 
title-deeds, which, poor things, have fallen into disrespect even 
with intending mortgagees. You could raise more on Gros- 
venor Square or Kentish Town than on a larger rent-roll from 
a purely rural district. Political power hardly belongs, under 
the ballot, to the owners of the soil, who are baffled at once 
by the new independence of their tenantry and the new 
habit of lying about votes; and as for local power, the man 
who evicts is called a tyrant, and the man who presumes on 
ownership so far even as to shut up a cricket-field, is 
denounced in every evening newspaper. A landlord is now 
only a man to be vilified with impunity, and before long every 
tenant who pays his rent will be able to make faces at him, 
with a certainty that his discourtesy will not endanger his 
tenure in any appreciable way. It is doubtful, indeed, if a 
great estate retains its old quality of permanence. Lord 
Salisbury himself has urgently begged the Lords to abolish 
primogeniture; the right of settlement is condemned by all 


Radical opinion ; a progressive death-duty will shortly render 


it safer to split up great properties; and there are men 
who are talking—the Echo, for instance, a most respectable 
paper, entirely deferential to all the Commandments, talks every 
day—of the policy of legal restriction on the accumulation of 
land in single hands. Finally, there is no temptation in the way 
of ease or of pecuniary return, to induce any one to hold a great 
estate. The worry of owning more than five thousand acres is 
becoming to men with consciences, and without the passion 
for administration of details, almost unendurable; while even 
good estates, if they are thirty miles from a great city, cannot 
be made without oppression to yield a clear 3 per cent. It is 
not everybody, it is true, who has bought at Lord Iveagh’s 
rate, and there are such things as “residential” properties 
well away in the country; but still, an ordinary buyer in an 
ordinary rural district, who is only as grasping as a gentleman 
usually is, may think himself very fortunate if he gets Consol 
interest—Consol interest after conversion, we mean—for the 
bulk of his land. 


Nevertheless, Lord Iveagh gives £750,000 to receive net 
£2,000 a year, and is probably in the right. He is believed 
to be one of the richest men in England; indeed, we have 
heard it said on good authority that he is the richest in 
available personalty ; and if that is anything like the truth, it 
is still worth his while to spend a million, or, in other words, 
throw away half-a-million, to seat himself in Savernake. Its 
owner, so long as he is owner, and can live on other resources, 
is a prince in the land. His possessions are visible as Consols 
are not, and are appreciable even on a county map. He owns 
one of the most beautiful bits of the most beautiful of countries, 
and he can, if his leases are decently drawn, and if he keeps 
his woodlands in his own hands, preserve its beauty, it may be 
through long ages. For the fear of legislative confiscation 1s 
like the fear of death by lightning or poison or dynamite, only 
real in a certain way. The thing may happen, but it is ex- 
cessively unlikely that it will. England has had a changeable 
history, and Jack Cade lived; but we know a yeoman whose 
male forbears farmed the same land from the same homestead 
before Simon de Montfort summoned the knights of the shire, 
and see every year a farmhouse which is believed to have 
remained unchanged since its existence was recorded i 
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Domesday-Book. The Legislature may take, probably will 
take, all profit from the land; but it will not take the land 
itself, or order the glorious old forest of Savernake to 
be hewn down. In spite of the democratic wave now 
passing over us, the owner of Savernake, if he is only 
rich, may remain a great lord in the land after the 
words “Tory” and “ Radical” have ceased to be intelligible 
except to students of history. Then, though it is said political 
power has passed away from property, the words require to be 
interpreted. Power in its old sense has passed away, but not 
influence, and not the potentiality of being first in the popular 
regard. The people will still choose the “big man,” if he will 
only let them ;—they do it now when everything is in efferves- 
cence, as Mr. Schnadhorst well knows. He can give so much to 
a neighbourhood ; he can, by taking himself away, make such a 
terrible difference in its aggregate income; he can make it so 
hard or so easy to obtain what every man desires, the home 
that suits his fancy. His mere power of purchasing affects 
the value of a whole district. Above all, if he is personally 
respected, he can give, and so far as we can judge from 
democrati¢ countries, will for ages retain the power to give, a 
notice which is very nearly the equivalent of rank. People 
may talk as they like, but in England, as in France and 
America, it is others who settle your grade; and among the 
others, the vote of the most noticeable counts heaviest. The 
possessor of these privileges, descending with his property, 
and independent of what is called power—real power hardly 
appertains to any individual in modern Europe not occupying a 
throne—holds a position, or may hold a position, which, if he 
is rich without his land, is well worth the sacrifice, if we put 
one worldly advantage fairly against another, of a first-class 
income. He has the primacy in his district, and to all 
but the incapable, primacy involves, not indeed power, 
but the best opportunity of acquiring influence, of con- 
ferring favours, of securing that kind of respect, half 
affectionate, half interested, which makes life pleasant and 
death regrettable. The desire for such a position may not be 
very noble, though men as gifted and as good as Scott have 
entertained it; but it is a good deai nobler than the desire of 
a very rich man for another heap of the money which already, 
by making volition too easily executive, takes much of the 
interest out of life. To the writer, the single charm of 
Savernake would be the power of saving it from the spoiler, 
otherwise the man who improves; but to the aspiring it offers, 
in spite of radical theories, a social pedestal such as no pos- 
session of unseen cash can possibly afford. 


MR. DU MAURIER ON “SOCIETY.” 

E imagine that it would tax the ingenuity of most social 
philosophers to give a brief and accurate definition of 

what Society is,—Society, that is to say, in the common use 
of the word, when it is spoken of as a kind of corporate body 
to which a man may or may not belong,—the society whose 
doings are faithfully chronicled in certain weekly newspapers, 
and not unkindly satirised in others. If pressed fora definition 
ourselves, we should be inclined to define it as a kind of club 
of an indefinite number of members; some of them honorary 
members, recognised as such by right of their birth and 
position, and others paying members, who acquire the privilege 
of membership by dint of their -vits or their money,—a club 
whose doors are jealously guarded by its least worthy 
associates, and yet whose only privilege it is to have no 
privacy whatever. In order to enjoy that privilege, to 
become notorious, and to have their private affairs discussed 
as publicly as possible, a great number of people are for 
ever struggling for membership, strenuously pushing them- 
selves into the charmed circle, or striving to keep others out, 
—the sole sign and reward of their success being the envy of 
the unsuccessful. That is the society of which people speak 
when they say that a certain Duchess or millionaire is a 
“leader of society,” or that Mrs. So-and-So is not “in society,” 
or that some other lady is not “received by society.” Such as 
itis, it is supposed to exercise a great influence over this world 
of ours, and undoubtedly does do so, though the influence is 
not always a very happy one. But then, that portion of our 
World which is so influenced, is by no means the wisest. It has 
ts admirers,—witness the intense interest which those outside 
evince in the chronicle of its most trivial doings and amuse- 
ments. It has also its critics, who do not seem to tire of 





satirising it by pen and pencil. Among the latter, one of the 
most able and genial is Mr. George du Maurier, whose 
drawings have done so much to enliven the pages of Punch 
for many years past, and a volume of whose contributions to 
that periodical now lies before us, entitled “Society Pictures.” 


Naturally, the side of society which Mr. du Maurier, among 
others, has taken upon himself to illustrate, is not its best ; 
but considered altogether, the picture which he holds up for 
our contemplation is a not unfaithful copy of the original. A 
great many of the follies and the vagaries which he ridi- 
cules were but the passing follies of a day, and have now 
almost as completely disappeared as the fashions of dress in 
which his characters are clothed. Itis almost as hard to believe 
at this hour in the “ zsthete” or the “china-maniac,” as it is 
to picture to ourselves a world where the women wore such 
preposterous garments; and yet it was only ten or twelve 
years ago that the esthetic young man existed as beautifully 
and as undoubtedly as did tight skirts and over-balanced 
chignons. Maudle, Postlethwaite, and Mrs. Cimabue-Brown, 
have disappeared from amongst us, leaving hardly a trace be- 
hind them; other follies are longer-lived, and their present- 
ments in Mr. du Maurier’s pages are as true of society to-day 
as they were ten or, indeed, a hundred years ago, and as they 
probably will be a hundred years hence. The comedy of the 
earthen pipkins who would swim down the stream in company 
with the brass pots, or that of the frog who burst himself in 
the effort to rival the ox in size, is as old as society itself,— 
and society itself is no older than its own folly. From the 
days of AXsop down to those of Thackeray, there have been 
no lack of satirists to tell the time-honoured story and point the 
same moral, each after his own fashion, some genially enough, 
others with an ill-concealed bitterness of insistance. Mr. du 
Maurier is a philosopher and moralist of the genial class, 
but even he is sometimes betrayed into the expression of 
scornful indignation. It is not the sinfulness of the folly 
which provokes the moralist to wrath—for the folly is harmless 
enough—but rather the futility of tilting at it, and the utter 
impossibility of overturning it. Snobs and toadies are among 
the most harmless creatures in existence, and if they choose 
to exhibit themselves in a position of grovelling adoration 
before the idols of rank and wealth, they do no one an injury 
but themselves; nor can the idols fairly be blamed for pro- 
fiting by that worship; but still, one can understand how, 
through sheer weariness and impatience, the world sickens of 
the spectacle, and longs to throw down the idols and kick the 
worshippers. Seen through Mr. du Maurier’s glasses, however, 
the spectacle is rather an entertaining than an irritating one; 
and in this respect at least, his pencil-sketches of society are 
more pleasant to contemplate than the savage caricatures in 
which the pen of a greater satirist sometimes indulged. 
“Society Pictures ” does not leave the bitter taste in the mouth 
which is almost inseparable from a perusal of “The Book of 
Snobs.” Even Sir Gorgius and Lady Midas, and their hopeful 
son, are more provocative of laughter than of wrath; while 
the manceuvres of that extremely clever and charming little 
woman, Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, excite much more admira- 
tion than disgust. Who does not know Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tomkyns, and has not taken a pleasure in watching her 
upward career? Such women deserve to succeed in the 
object of their ambition, though one might wish that that 
object was somewhat more worthy of the talents that they 
display in its pursuit. With her ready wit, that is never at a 
loss for an answer, and her keen insight into the character 
of her neighbours, she is all that Becky Sharp ever was, 
but without the utter want of principle and innate de- 
pravity that ruined the latter’s career. It is true that 
Mr. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, like Rawdon Crawley, is only the 
husband of his wife; but he is not likely to jeopardise 
his honour by taking the second place. Autres temps, autres 
meeurs, perhaps : though, unfortunately, the scandals of society 
do not seem much less frequent to-day than they were some 
fifty years ago. If Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, Mr. Griggsby, 
and their kin represent the wit that leavens society, Sir 
Gorgius Midas and his fellow-millionaires represent the 
ludicrous side. We cannot but think that Mr. du Maurier 
would have better pointed his moral, if he had not indulged in 
so broad a caricature. The struggles of the nouveaux riches to 
disguise their newly acquired wealth under some other claim 
upon public consideration, are quite ridiculous enough without 
being burlesqued. The stupid bully who tries to hammer and 
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force his way into the front row by the sheer weight of his 
money-bags, no doubt exists, and has his being; but neither his 
methods nor his manners are quite so coarse as those of Sir 
Gorgius Midas. A far more familiar figure in society is that of 
Sir Pompey Bedell—a kind of English M. Prudhomme—a 
pompous fool, whose profound belief in his own wisdom, his 
wealth, and the position which the latter has procured him, 
is only tempered by his anxiety to reach a higher station 
still, and to disdain all connection with the ranks below him. 
Sir Pompey is not overdrawn, but Mr. da Maurier’s Duchess 
is really too much. That extremely vulgar and arrogant 
woman is, we should hope, a libel upon the very worst of her 
sex and rank. We regret that we must not say the same of 
Mr. Todeson, the person who blacks the boots of the aris- 
tocracy, and receives their kicks in return with perfect thank- 
fulness and complacency,—he is only too lifelike. 


The picture of society that is here given us is not an ill- 
natured one; and really, when considered in detail, it is not 
one of which we need be very bitterly ashamed. The English 
nation has been accused of harbouring an almost slavish 
worship of rank and wealth ; and judging from the opinion that 
it seems to entertain of itself, that accusation cannot be alto- 
gether unfounded. Still, we may plead at least that wealth by 
itself is more worshipped by the Americans than by ourselves, 
that the German pride of birth is infinitely greater than our 
own, and that the Russians abase themselves much more 
slavishly before official rank than we do. Moreover, we seem 
to be so willing to acknowledge our failings in that respect, 
that we may reasonably hope that we are equally willing 
to be ashamed of them, and to remove the cause of reproach. 
As long as vulgar ends seem to be desirable, so long will 
there be vulgar people who strive to accomplish them by 
vulgar means. But if vulgarity and snobbishness are really 
the heaviest sins that we can lay to the charge of society, 
then society has not sinned so very deeply after all. Without 
hypocrisy, we can regard with some satisfaction the contrast 
which is afforded to that censor of our morals, Punch, by the 
pages of its fellow-satirists abroad. At least we have not 
jearnt to find food for merriment in graver sins. Turning, 
again, from the failing of snobbishness to the lighter and 
more ephemeral follies of the day, we can hardly note more 
than one or two that reflect very much discredit either upon 
eur morals or upon our manners. For the most part, they 
would tend to prove that our “society ” is too greedy of amuse- 
ment, too prone to attach an undue importance to itself and 
its doings, and too imaginative in the invention of ridiculous 
“‘shibboleths ” for those who dwell within its pale. “Society,” 
it would appear, makes love and marries, shakes hands and 
dances, talks and moves, after a fashion peculiar to itself, and 
rather prides itself upon that peculiarity. It is but a harm- 
less pride; there are few faults more venial than that of 
simple silliness. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DORCHESTER ABBEY. 
Tr was as candid of an American to say that he came to 
England “for his history,”as it was ready and patriotic on 
the part of an Oxford guide, in answer to the question, “ How 
do you manage to make your College lawns look so well?” to 
say, “ Well, you see, we mows ’um, and we rolls ’um, and we 
keeps ’um a thousand years.” This claim of antiquity fora 
fading grass-plot amid the age-grey gables of the University 
city is a delicious stroke of unconscious humour, and, by an 
American party who came to see something old, the sally of 
the College beadle must have been richly enjoyed. But 
Oxford is young compared with its hoary neighbour, Dor- 
ehester. By using Mr. Goschen’s reconstructive imagination 
(a long way after Shakespeare, though), the Briton, the 
Roman, the Saxon, and the Christian rise up and play 
their part before us. Here is the key to our national history. 
Here are visible and tangible object-lessons in our country’s 
progress. That continuity in our development which Mr. 
E. A. Freeman has succeeded in dinning into us, is here seen 
and realised to perfection. In so small a place, it is amazing 
to find so many lines of interest centre, for here the old and 
the new, the pagan and the sacred, the kingly and the 
churchly, meet and mingle together. At Dorchester reigned 








at Dorchester also lived Berinus, the Apostle of Wessex, and 
one of the founders of our common Christianity. 

Driving from Wallingford, and crossing the bridge near the 
town, the visitor’s eye is arrested by the Wittenham Hills, 
standing bold up on his left. In the other name—Sinodune 
—we probably see the modern reading of Syno’s Hill, 
and this, again, is short for Cynobelin’s Hill. And so the 
mind is thrown back to the fact of this being the fortified 
hill at the entrance of Cynobelin’s Kingdom. The later 
Saxon name, Cair Dauri—City Gate—supports this notion. 
“Tt is a fine example,” says Mr. James Parker, “of a British 
fortress, the vallum and trench complete all the way round, 
and of considerable depth. The top is nearly 250 ft. above 
the level of the plain beneath. The area also is of considerable 
size, the circumference, taken at the bottom of the trench, 
being not less than a mile.’ Besides the fortress with 
the trench, there is a western knoll, almost equal to it in 
extent, but it does not appear to have been fortified. Then 
opposite this British fortress—the Sinodune Hill—there are 
undoubted proofs of a Roman camp. With their usual 
sagacity, and desire to economise labour, a bend in the river 
was chosen for the site of the camp, so that the river itself 
defended three sides of it. “On the fourth side,” as Mr. J. 
H. Parker puts it, “a high rampart was constructed, and the 
earth dug out to make the rampart formed a trench wide enough 
and deep enough to make a very efficient fosse, through which 
a branch of the river was made to run, so that when com- 
pleted the river was made to defend the whole camp.” Coins, 
urns, a perfect specimen of Constantine’s labarum, as well as 
the following inscription found upon an altar, all show what 
an important military centre Dorchester became :— 

«“ Jovi optimo Maximo 

Et numinibus Augusti, 

Marcus Varus Severus 

Beneficiarius Consulis 

Aram cum Cancellis 
De suo posuit.” 

The Briton and the Roman now disappear from the scene, 
and the sturdy Saxon takes their place. Yet while the 
Imperial Roman withdrew, the Christian Roman appeared in 
the person of Berinus, who was specially sent to convert the 
West Saxons, whose King, Cynegils, made Dorchester the 
seat of sovereignty. So successful was he (Berinus), that, in 
the words of Bede, “the King himself, having been catechised, 
was baptised, together with his people; and Oswald, the most 
holy and victorious King of the Northumbrians, being pre- 
sent, received him as he came forth from baptism, and by an 
alliance most pleasing and acceptable to God, first adopted 
him thus regenerated, for his son, and then took his daughter 
in marriage.” A pretty historical scene this,—Oswald and 
Cynegils bowing before a higher spiritual power. The sequel 
is prettier still,—the two Kings agreeing to ask Berinus to be 
the first Bishop of Dorchester, a See which went on increasing 
in extent and power till, in Mr. Freeman’s words, it became the 
grandest in the Kingdom (Nor. Con., c. iv., 130). Time and 
space alike prevent us from reciting the story of the removal 
of the bishopric from Dorchester to Lincoln by Remigius,—a 
Bishop, as the old Chronicler phrases it, having the smallest 
body but the lordliest soul in the Kingdom ; the story of the 
Augustine Canons securing the building for an abbey ; but 
we must linger over the good service of Richard Beauforest, 
who, when the abbeys were suppressed, bought Dorchester for 
£140 (£3,000), and left it as a legacy to the parish in these 
quaint words :— 

“In the name of God Amen, the xiii. daye of July, the yere of 
our Lord God, 1554, I Richarde Beauforest, of the Towne of Dor- 
chester, within the Countie of Oxford, Gent., beyng sicke in bodye 
and hole of mind and memory (thanks be to God), considering 
that nothing is more certen to me than death, and nothing more 
uncerten than the houre of death, doo make my laste Wyll and 
Testamente in forme hereafter followinge. Fyrste, I bequeth 
my sowle to Allmightie God, my Maker and Redeemer, to 
have the fruition of the Deitie with our blessed Ladie, and my 
bodye to be buried in our Lady Ile within the Churche of Dor- 
chester aforesaid. ..... Itm [sic], I bequeth the Abbey Churche 
of Dorchester, which I have bought, and the implements thereof, 
to the parish of Dorchester aforesaid, so that the said parishioners 
shall not sell, alter, or alienate the said churche Implements, or 
anye part or pice thereof, without the consente of my heires and 
executors.” 

How well it would have been for the country if a few more 
devoted Churchmen had acted in this liberal and laudable 
manner! Entering the stately building, whose imposing mass, 


Cynegils, King of Wessex, the ancestor of Queen Victoria; | nestling amongst the fading autumn foliage, can be seen for 
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miles around, the first object to arrest the attention is the 
quaint leaden font. It dates from the twelfth century, and 
yound the rim runs a series of figures, each standing under 
a semi-circular arch. In one niche is a representation of St. 
Peter, with the key as the symbol of spiritual authority. 

On the south side of the chancel is an effigy, of the thirteenth 
century, of a cross-legged knight in the act of drawing his 
sword. “His name,” says Leland, “is out of remembrance,” 
though archeologists believe it to represent Lord Segrave, of 
Edward I.’s time. Can any one throw light on this matter of 
Jeg-crossing? Does it betoken an actual Crusader? And 
does the position of the crossing,—i.e., at the ankle, at the 
calf, or at the knee, indicate degrees of service? But the 
unique feature of this Abbey church is the “ Jesse” window. 
“The figure of Jesse,” says the local historian, “is recumbent 
at the base of the window, and from his body, which may be 
considered the root, the tracery or branches of the tree spring. 
Twenty-five figures are sculptured in the masonry, representing 
his descendants. Most of these figures have scrolls, on which 
were formerly inscriptions, but these are now obliterated with 
whitewash, which when removed the letters disappear with it. 
The sixtetn figures of painted glass exhibit, probably, more of 
the descendants of Jesse. These have likewise inscriptions upon 
them ; but they are composed of detached pieces of glass, so that 
the letters are not in connection, and the meaning consequently 
cannot be made out.” Something like this is found on a 
‘smaller scale in the Church of Aston-on-Trent, where at the 
base of a decorated window there is a carved boss on which is 
seen a figure of Jesse,—root, stem, and fruit being, if rudely; 
yet suggestively represented. 

Before parting with Dorchester—a battle-field of history, a 
fount of royalty, and a cradle of religion—let a word of hearty 
praise be said for the admirable work of restoration which has 
gone on during the last fifty years; the generous spirit of 
the old Abbot—Richard Beauforest—is not yet dead amongst 
as; for the chaste and hearty way in which the daily and 
Sunday services, plain and choral, are now conducted ; for the 
public spirit and fine wisdom which have made this ancient 
missionary centre another training-place for men who, like 
Berinus before them, are to be the “lovely messengers” of God’s 
good-will to the unenlightened children of men :— 


“O Faith of our Fathers in England, 

O Home of the living Lord ; 

Full fountain of faith for the ages, 
And witness firm of His Word. 

From Alban, Augustine and Aidan, 
Berinus, and Cuthbert, and Bede, 

‘To our day, ours even, what armies 
Of Christ His long triumph lead !”—Patarave. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


(To tHE EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—Your correspondent’s suggestion that the agricultural 
Jabourer’s revolt is due to his weariness of his subjection to 
the tenant-farmer, contains some truth, but by no means the 
whole. It is the fashion at the present day to speak of the 
farm-labourers throughout the country as though they formed 
a homogeneous class, with the same grounds of complaint, 
‘the same aspirations, and the same prejudices. There can be 
no greater mistake. Not only does the condition of the rural 
peasant vary in different localities, but even in the same dis- 
tricts there are marked differences in the treatment of the 
labourer by his employers. 

It is quite true there are many tenant-farmers whose treat- 
ment of their workmen is harsh and unfeeling, and who 
neither deserve nor obtain the esteem or respect of their men. 
But such farmers are seldom brought into contact with the 
better class of labourers. The steady, sober, industrious man 
has little difficulty in these days in obtaining permanent 
employment, kindly treatment, and a sufficient, if a moderate, 
wage. In agriculture, as in other businesses, the good masters 
have and keep the best servants; the best servants fill the 
good situations. And of these labourers we hear very little 
im politics. They find more pleasure in their work and in 
their families than in listening to party oratory, and they are 
very apt to give their votes in the way that will please their 
employers. Unfortunately, however, many farms are occupied 
by tenants in straitened circumstances and with insufficient 
capital Their landlords are often more pinched than the 














tenants, and in such cases there is a tendency to “ keep down 
the wages-bill.” But, in these days especially, the best class 
of labourer shuns such masters, and if it be true that tenant- 
farmers of this class act with harshness towards their 
labourers, it must not be forgotten that the labourers on 
their side in no way study the interests of their employers, as 
the higher type of farm-workmen do even in these days. 

I believe your correspondent is wholly mistaken in sug- 
gesting that the depopulation of the country districts is due 
to the treatment of the farm-labourers by the farmers. It is 
caused rather by the facilities for locomotion, by the spread 
of knowledge, by the tales that reach the country-side of the 
excitement and amusement to be obtained in the towns, and 
by the rumours of higher wages. I doubt, however, if the 
remuneration of the town workman is higher, when all things 
are considered, than that of the agricultural labourer. The 
comparison should be made, not between the unskilled peasant 
and the trained artisan, but between the artisan and the upper 
servant, or the head cowman or the waggoner; or between 
the casual urban labourer and the ordinary farm-hand; and 
the value of the cottage and garden, the pigstye, the skim- 
milk—often, but not always, given by the farmer to his work- 
men—of the harvest-money, must not be overlooked. 


But if there are different types of employers of labour, so 
there are different types of landlord and squire. The country 
gentleman who resides on his estate, makes himself accessible 
to his tenantry, and takes an interest in the well-being of 
those resident on his property, whatever be their lot or station, 
who himself attends, in some measure at least, to the repairs 
and arrangements of the farmhouses and cottages, and under- 
takes his share of public business, whether as a Magistrate or 
as an elected representative on the County Council and else- 
where, will certainly earn the esteem and affection of the 
inhabitants of his district, and obtain that power and influence 
which is spoken of as popularity. The clamour for Village 
Councils, for the destruction of the authority and power of 
the squirearchy, so far as it is not wholly factitious and 
unreal, is due to the neglect by the landowners of their 
duties, to their absence from their estates, and to their devo- 
tion to various forms of amusement in which their tenantry 
and the poor people can take no interest. 

I believe that at the next election the labourers’ vote will 
certainly be divided, and that Unionist Members will be 
generally returned in those constituencies in which the land- 
owners are found residing on their estates and doing their 
duty. 

Whatever politicians and wirepullers may allege to the con- 
trary, everybody acquainted with the agricultural labourer 
knows that his vote is influenced by the wishes of those of his 
neighbours who have deserved his confidence by kindness 
and consideration. It is only where the landlord and the 
tenant-farmer neglect their opportunities, and prefer their 
own ease and pecuniary advantage to the regard and esteem 
of their humble neighbours, that the principles of Mr. Schnad- 
horst’s delegates find much acceptance; and a very good 
motto for party managers when dealing with rural con- 
stituencies would be, “Men rather than measures,” in this 
sense, and this sense only, that the average country voter 
considers the character and antecedents of the candidate, 
thraer than the principles he professes.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 


{To tHE Epiror oF THE *‘ SpEcTaTor.” | 

Srr,—May I, as one of the “selfish taskmasters” and 
“natural enemies” of the “ weary British peasant,” make a 
mild protest against the very low estimate of the characters 
both of the tenant-farmer and of the agricultural labourer 
given by your correspondent “R. S. Philpott”? I venture to 
suggest that he is entirely in error, at any rate as far as 
North Warwickshire is concerned, in his assertion that 
labourers are sent home if the day is wet. Employers not 
only allow their labourers to work, but do their best to find 
them work under cover on all wet days ; and I have found that 
for honesty and straightforwardness, the farm-labourer will 
compare favourably with any other class in the Kingdom, not- 
withstanding Mr. Philpott’s opinion. 

Is Mr. Philpott correct in saying that the “squire” and the 
farm-labourer “ have pretty well shared the loss since the de- 
pression set in”? My opinion, formed on an experience of 
eighteen years as an employer, is that the labourer’s position 
has gradually improved all through that time, and was never 
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better than at the present moment. Can this be said of the 
farmer? More I should like to say, but fear to trespass on 
your valuable space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“ AN UNIMAGINATIVE PERSON.” 





THE IDLE RICH. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPecTATOR.’”] 
S1r,—Your thoughtful criticism of Myr. Gladstone’s con- 
demnation of the idle rich seems to have missed one point 
which is perhaps worth noting. 


Granted that from our point of view—i.e., the point of 
view of men who cannot be idle—the leisured man of wealth 
is useful as showing certain happy possibilities of life; yet 
still we must try to put ourselves into his position, and then 
see whether his life is capable of justification. Of course, if he 
is a patron of art and literature, a centre of civilisation in his 
country home, a man of culture, it is absurd to call him 
“idle.” He is no more idle than is Lord Tennyson or Sir F. 
Leighton. But let one cast one’s eyes at that large section of 
society which enjoys wealth and despises anything but amuse- 
ment ; for which cricket and tennis, and dinners, and dancing 
and theatre-going (I purposely exclude vicious occupations), 
are the true ends of living. What then? These people have 
consciences, and brains, and plenty of chances of usefully 
employing themselves. They do not doso. Can they honestly 
look back at years past and feel any self-respect ? But a life 
which is inconsistent with self-respect is self-condemned.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. VERE WHITE. 

All Saints’ Rectory, Waterford, December 12th. 





CHURCH DEFENCE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPrEctTaTOR.” | 
Srr,—Permit me to say a word of protest against Church 
Defence, or the militant policy towards Dissenters. 

The Dissenters in Wales, it would seem, are hot with a 
vindictive hostility against the clergy and the Established 
Church; at least, their leaders speak as if they were, and the 
mass of their people are apparently content to follow their 
leaders. To what causes this bitterness is due, is not very 
clear. The spokesmen of the Dissenters declare that it is 
provoked by the sacerdotal arrogance and persecuting spirit 
of the clergy; but it is not easy to think of the Welsh clergy 
as holding the lofty position of arrogant persecutors. How- 
ever that may be, the status of the Caurch in Wales is en- 
dangered, because the majority of the population are wanting 
to pull down the clergy. Liberals say we cannot refuse to the 
people what they persistently demand. 

In such circumstances, what is to be gained for the Church 
by calling the clergy and the Church-people to battle against 
the Dissenters? Is it an advantage that the hostility which 
endangers the Church should be fed and inflamed? I it is, 
then Church Defence and war with the Dissenters are politic ; 
then it is desirable for ecclesiastics to hit out at the Dissenters, 
whether by dismissing a church organist for going toa chapel, 
or by showing with how many opprobrious epithets co-opera- 
tion with Nonconformist Christians can be labelled. But this 
seems to be midsummer madness. What possible good can 
Church Defence do to a Church that is in danger because it is 
unpopular ? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is said to have given courage 
to the Welsh clergy at Rhyl, by assuring them that the Church 
in England would not separate itself from the Church in 
Wales. But the Liberal leaders are no doubt prepared to 
frame their legislation independently of the support of the 
English hierarchy ; andit is to be feared that the Archbishop’s 
expression of opinion will not draw off many Liberal votes, 
either in Wales or in England. The only policy which can 
conceivably do the Church any good is to try to make it better 
liked, and therefore to refrain from anything that might 
exasperate and deepen the feeling against it. We might, 
indeed, endeavour to convince Nonconformists—what seems 
to me demonstrable—that sacerdotal arrogance and persecu- 
tion are far more likely to be promoted than to be diminished 
by Disestablishment ; but whilst their hand is raised to strike, 
they are not in a mood to listen toargument. Their platform 
word is, Sic volo, sic jubeo. I cannot but think that the Arch- 
bishop would have done the Churchmen of Wales more ser- 
vice if, instead of cheering them on to a trial of strength in 





which his support will be of very little use to them, he had 
sent a private circular to all Welsh ecclesiastics, imploring 
them to be as forbearing and conciliatory as possible in their: 
action towards Dissenters. 


In England also, as well as in Wales, Church Defence may: 
easily do harm, and it is only in some indirect ways, which 
would better be dissociated from the political conflict, that it 
can do any good. And the same thing may be said of militant 
movements on behalf of the Christian religion. It is to be- 
wished that the Bishops and others who are supporting 
Societies and lecturers for the defence of the Church and of 
Christianity, would seriously consider whether either the Church 
or Christianity is likely to be helped by being put in a posture 
of battle against its opponents. The defiance is inspiriting 
to opponents, and brings whatever is least defensible into. 
prominence. To remove stumbling-blocks, to correct errors, 
to remedy abuses, to disregard factious assailants, to be frank 
and kindly with sincere objectors, to put the best side forward, 
—this is surely a more excellent way than that of exchanging 
blows with the enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


December 8th. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 





WILD HORSES’ COMMUNICATIONS WITH EACH 
OTHER. 
[To THE Eprtor oF THE “SPECTATOR,” 

S1r,—I have read with interest your articles on the instinct of 
cattle. That cattle and horses can communicate intelligence: 
to each other, and are endowed with a certain amount of 
reasoning faculty, the following facts are pretty conclusive 
proof. I once purchased a station on which a large number 
of cattle and horses had gone wild. To get the cattle in, I 
fenced the permanent water (a distance of twenty miles), 
leaving traps at intervals. At first this answered all right, 
but soon the cattle became exceedingly cautious about entering 
the traps; waiting outside for two or three nights before: 
going in, and if they could smell a man or his tracks, not 
going in atall. At last they adopted a plan which beat me. 
A mob would come to the trap-gate, and one would go in and 
drink, and come out; and then another would do the same, and 
so on, till all had watered. They had evidently arrived at the- 
conclusion that I would not catch one and frighten all the 
others away. 

To get in the wild horses, six hundred of which were 
running on a large plain (about twenty thousand acres),. 
I erected a stock-yard, with a gradually widening lane, in a 
hollow where it could not easily be seen, and by stationing 
horsemen at intervals on the plain, galloped the wild horses in- 
My first hunt (which lasted for some days) was successful, the 
wild horses heading towards the mouth of the lane without 
much difficulty; but, of course, some escaped by charging 
back at the stock-yard gate, and in other ways. My second 
hunt, about a month later, was a failure; every mob of horses 
on the plain seemed to know where the yard was, and would 
not head that way. This seems to show that the horses that 
escaped from the first hunt told all the others where the stock- 
yard was.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW J. OGILVIE. 

Tamala, Shark Bay, Western Australia, November 6th. 


BROWNING’S THEOLOGY. 

[To tHe EpiTorR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The article in the Spectator of December 5th, which is 
entitled “ Browning’s Theology ” reminded me of an incident 
which I heard Browning describe fifteen years ago. He was: 
induced to listen to one of the tub-orators in the park a few 
days before he narrated the anecdote. He found the man was 
preaching atheism to a crowd of working people. When the 
preacher had finished, Browning mounted the tub and delivered 
a short speech to the crowd. He pointed out to his listeners, 
who were mostly poor people, that the teaching to which they 
had just given ear was not only false, but that it was caleulated 
to make their lives miserable by depriving them of all hope in 
a future state where the inequalities of this life will be rectified. 
Mr. Browning certainly would not have told the story unless 
it had been true, neither would he have taken the trouble to 
address these people, who were strangers to him, unless he 
had been a firm believer in a future spiritual life for human 
beings.—I am, Sir, &c., C. G. LANE. 
Little Gaddesden Rectory, Berkhamsted, December 9th. 
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IRISH STORIES. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR,”’| 
$1z,—In your issue of November 28th, under the above 
heading, a correspondent purports to give an account of a 
prisoner tried on the capital charge for having caused the death 
of a man by breaking his skull in a faction-fight, which is not 
wholly correct. Here is the true version. A farmer was put 
on trial at the Clonmel Assizes, at the beginning of the present 
century, before Lord Norbury—then known as the “ hanging 
Judge”—for having killed a man in a faction-fight at the fair 
of Nenagh, by smashing his skull. It the course of the trial, 
surgical evidence was given that the skull of the deceased was 
no thicker than an egg-shell. However, the accused was found 
guilty; and when asked by the Judge what he had to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon him, he re- 
plied that “he had nothing to say, only he thought that a man 
with a skull no thicker than an egg-shell had no business at 
the fair of Nenagh.” This answer so tickled the humorous 
side of the Judge that he ordered his discharge, observing 
that the man’s death, according to the doctor’s evidence, was 
purely the result of a natural accident; at the same time, he 
warned thé prisoner that, should he ever again engage in a 
faction-fight, to make sure that the man he encountered had a 
skull thicker than an egg-shell.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. McGratu. 
“ Waterford Citizen” Office, November 30th. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN THE PENINSULA. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—It «is well known that Sir Arthur Wellesley, after his 
victory over the French at Vimiera, had to give up the com- 
mand of the British forces to Sir Harry Burrard, who in his 
turn was superseded by Sir Hew Dalrymple. The former failed 
as a strategist, the latter as a diplomatist. The frequent 
repetition of the names of the three commanders soon caused 
their surnames to be dropped, as will often happen under such 
circumstances, and led to the production of the following 
lines, which I had from an old Peninsular man many years ago, 
and which I do not remember ever to have seen in print :— 
“Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, Sir Harry and Sir Hew, 
Sing cock-a-doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle-doo ; 


Sir Arthur was a gallant knight, but as for t’other two, 
Sing cock-a-doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle, doodle-doo.” 


—I am, Sir, &ce., Cc. B. 





ORPHEUS AT THE ZOO. 
(To tHE EpIToR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—In your article, “Orpheus at the Zoo,” in the Spectator 
of October 3rd, the tarantula’s non-appreciation of music is 
contrasted with the scorpion’s very sensitive ear for the violin. 
T have studied the habits of the scorpion for many years, and 
have often noticed how very sensitive scorpions are to the 
most delicate sound, musical or otherwise. Under the thorax 
the scorpion has two comb-like appendages, which are the 
antenne (pectinate). It is pretty well settled by physiologists 
and entomologists that in insects the antenne represent the 
organs of hearing. These delicate structures are easily 
affected by the vibrations of sound, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that they are also affected by sounds quite inaudible 
tothe human ear. The slightest vibration of the atmosphere, 
from any cause whatever, at once puts in motion the delicate 
structures which compose the antenne, to which organs insects 
‘owe the power of protecting themselves against danger, as 
well as the means of recognising the approach of one another. 
Spiders have wonderful eyesight, but I am quite sure that 
the scorpion’s vision, notwithstanding his six eyes, is far 
_ from being acute. It is very difficult to catch a spider 
with a pair of forceps, but a scorpion can be easily 
captured, if no noise is made. Spiders see their prey 
before they are caught in the web; but the scorpion 
makes no movement whatever to seize flies or cockroaches 
until they indicate their whereabouts by movements. This 
being the case, it can readily be understood how easily the 
‘Scorpion may be roused into motion by the vibrations of 
music, as described in the article alluded to. Ifa tuning-fork 
be sounded on the table on which I keep my caged scorpion, 
he at once becomes agitated, and strikes out viciously with his 
sting. On touching him with the vibrating tuning-fork, he 
Stings it, and then coils himself up, as scorpions do when 
hedged in. In Jamaica, the Negroes believe that scorpions 








know their name; so they never call out, “See, a scorpion, 
when they meet with one on the ground or wall, for fear of 
his escaping. They thus indirectly recognise the scorpion’s 
delicate appreciation of sound; but if you wish to stop a 
scorpion in his flight, blow air on him from the mouth, and he 
at once coils himself up. I have repeatedly done this; but 
with a spider it has a contrary effect. Music charms a snake 
into silence, as the experiments at the Zoo and elsewhere 
prove; but the agitated contortions and writhings of the 
scorpions when roused by the sound of the violin only prove. 
that they are roused by the vibrations of sound caused by 
music, and this would happen if they were disturbed by the 
discordant sounds of a penny-trumpet, or any other unmusical 
instrument.—I am, Sir, &c., JASPER CARGILL, M.D. 
Monaltrie, Jamaica, W.I., November 30th. 





PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S POEM ON BALLIOL 
SCHOLARS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—There has been some discussion in the Spectator as to 
the lines on Matthew Arnold by my father, the late Principal 
Shairp, which were quoted by Lord Coleridge at the unveiling 
of the bust of Matthew Arnold in Westminster Abbey. Will 
you allow me to explain that Lord Coleridge quoted the lines 
as they appeared in an early copy of the poem, “ Balliol 
Scholars,” sent to him by my father several years before the 
poem was published ? 
When published, the lines were somewhat different from 
those in the early copy, and must therefore have been altered 
in the interval by their author.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Catherine’s, Inverary, December 14th. J.C. SHAIRP. 








POETRY. 





THE BALLAD OF THE ‘BRITAIN’S PRIDE.’ 
It was a skipper of Lowestoft 
That trawled the northern sea, 
In a smack of thrice ten tons and seven, 
And the ‘ Britain’s Pride’ was she. 
And the waves were high to windward, 
And the waves were high to lee, 
And he said as he lost his trawl-net, 
“ What is to be, will be.” 


His craft she reeled and staggered, 
But he headed her for the hithe, 
In a storm that threatened to mow her down 
As grass is mown by the scythe ; 
When suddenly through the cloud-rift 
The moon came sailing soft, 
And he saw one mast of a sunken ship 
Like a dead arm held aloft. 


And a voice came faint from the rigging— 
“Help! help!” it whispered and sighed— 
And a single form to the sole mast clung, 
In the roaring darkness wide. 
Oh, the crew were but four hands all told, 
On board of the ‘ Britain’s Pride,’ 
And ever “ Hold on till daybreak !” 
Across the night they cried. 


Slowly melted the darkness, 
Slowly rose the sun, 

And only the lad in the rigging 
Was left, out of thirty-one, 

To tell the tale of his captain, 
The English sailor true, 

That did his duty and met his death 
As English sailors do. 


Peace to the gallant spirit, 
The greatly proved and tried, 
And to all who have fed the hungry sea 
That is never satisfied ; 
And honour and glory unceasing, 
While rolls the unceasing tide, 
To the skipper of little Lowestoft, 
And the crew of the ‘ Britain’s Pride.’ 


WILLIAM WATSON, 
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IN A TROPICAL FOREST. 


Wuo knoweth the joy of untamed forest streams, 
That laugh in sunless ravines, and disdain 

The rending cataracts with a smile which gleams 
Like jewels flashing amid summer rain ? 

No vivid verdure that is born in spray, 
No glistening fern that courts the floated breeze, 

No palm that sways in rhythm with the lay, 
No lofty lordling among ancient trees, 

No thing that’s rooted, bound and moored to place, 
Nor even soaring birds, who roam to die, 

May know the joy of their untrammelled race 
Who run in careless immortality ; 

I wandering on their trackless banks am bound, 

My thoughts alone their liberty have found. 

Madagascar. W. CLAYTON PICKERSGILL. 








ART. 


ee 
THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. 

WE are threatened with a return of the Influenza, and there 
is a simultaneous relapse into the Jubilee. The sequelx of the 
latter take this time chiefly the form of the art of her 
Gracious Majesty’s reign during its first fifty years,—the por- 
trait and ceremonial art. The ravages of an epidemic are 
notoriously destructive of the sense of modesty. 

The late Mr. Matthew Arnold, among other curious and 
valuable critical machinery, had a familiar whom he called 
the Zeitgeist, and whom he had trained to a high pitch of 
serviceableness and docility. Inthe control of that master, 
he had a dulcet ironic note and a dexterous hand; but those 
who have seen him out of livery describe him as an elderly 
German with spectacles, a peremptory forefinger, and a 
guttural whisper. Bereft of his subtle prompter, he is become 
a somewhat rusty automaton; he harps upon well-worn cate- 
gories, maunders in a native jargon, and prophesies wrong 
even after the event. Nevertheless, it might be entertaining to 
beguile him to the New Gallery, and entreat him obsequiously 
on what it is that Victorian Art may be supposed to make for. 
The Earnest Inquirer would address him :—“ Here, Sir, the 
fountain plays softly, the palm-tree springs, the cool marble 
displays his expensive spots, and the settee invites to cor- 
templation. Will you now formulate your impressions in 
a transcendental deduction, or will you first look at the 
pictures ?” 

The Zeitgeist (closing his eyes):—“I will pause on the 
threshold, going no further than the umbrella-stand. It is 
disturbing to systematic thought to put the Phenomenal first 
in the order of Time.” 

Earnest Inquirer: “In what way, then, will you proceed; 
by the Comparative Method, or how ?” 

The Zeitgeist : “Let us first establish an environment. You 
will remember how, in a former course, I gave you an account 
of the tendencies of the time that produced your great 
Elizabethan dramatist, Shakespeare. There was the Inven- 
tion of Printing, the Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
the Defeat of the Armada, the Discovery of America by 
Columbus, and some other circumstance which I am unable 
for the moment to recall. If we apply the same principle to 
the Victorian period, it would be easy and interesting 
to show how Thackeray, Mary Howitt, and the other 
great writers of the time were the inevitable outcome of 
modern forces. The Repeal of the Corn Laws, the Introduc- 
tion of the Ballot, the Invention of the Penny Post, the 
Return to Nature, the Rise of Sanitary Engineering and 
Painless Dentistry (I single out but a few of the heads 
enumerated in the preface to this useful Catalogue),—it is to 
changes and achievements like these that we must look for 
the causes of progress in the Arts. And if you ask me what 
are the new notes that I shall expect to find in the productions 
more particularly of the graphic arts, I reply at once. They 
will be stamped with the characters of Democracy and 
Science.” But here he might conveniently be interrupted, 
and reminded that his ideas were too world-embracing for the 
occasion; that he was about to view rather the triumphs of a 
belated Middle Class in its flowering period, and the private 
collection of its Reigning House, in fact, a selection from 
the Royal Album. “Then,” he would resume, “the formula 





is simple; we shall find a middle-class art such as might 
have been prescribed under the terms of the Revolution Settle- 
ment. That heroic instrument for the neutralising of Monarchy, 
the avoidance of ideas, and the contrivance of Church and 
State on a basis of compromise, probably left a loophole in the 
matter of art (I am not certain, for that is not my period) ; 
but the natural good sense of your Royal house has acted, in 
this too, in accordance with what is expected of a limited. 
Monarchy. Hence a Whig art, in which nothing is daring or 
extreme, in which every form is a compromise, and every colour 
a concession, and the subject always loyal. Just as at such. 
superb functions as are permissible, with safety to your Con- 
stitution—I mean Charity Dinners—your Princes must warily 
pick their words lest they should slip into the expression of an 
opinion, so will all their tact be necessary lest among the 
practitioners of painting whom they patronise, some artist 
should intrude, with all the attendant dangers of his kind 
You will say that for a Prince of artistic feeling the position 
will be a painful one; but consider, Sir, the multitude of 
happy homes that would suffer from a single indiscretion: for 
remember that for every picture commissioned by royalty, there 


will be thousands of engravings eagerly bought by commonalty.. 


Do you think, then, that it will be possible for a ruler to abuse 
so touching a confidence? No, he will abide by the Golden 
Mean, which in this connection is the same thing as a middling 
picture at a high price.” 

So far the anticipation ; but accidents will happen, and even 


into the Victorian Exhibition a few pictures have strayed. The- 


most notable, it is true, has been promptly concealed at a 
great height by the directors, and the decent uniformity is 
little injured. One might almost imagine that the perioé 
had been untainted by art. Yet the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and in spite of the Middle Class, with all its tendencies 
and “‘all its engines,” the artist obstinately reappears, and as 
often as not completely out of date. He will be born in the 


nineteenth century with the decorative ideas of a Caveman or: 


a Greek, or a Medixval or a dead Dutchman, and take his 


fling accordingly. There is the Carlyle, and the vision is. 


Spanish of three centuries back ; another would fain be Vene- 
tian of earlier date; while those other painters “in toucli 
with ” current important events, have no other touch worth 
considering. 


One other surprising piece of art, a sketch of Pellegrini,. 


the Vanity Fair draughtsman, by Degas, suggests how much 
more vivid an exhibition of portraits might have been formed 
from that admirable gallery. Or, if we begin to dally with 
what might have been, how still more vivid to have arranged 
tableaux to illustrate the life of the period. It would hava 
been like those instructive groups of black and yellow peoples 
that used in old times to figure at the Crystal Palace, each in 
its little patch of proper jungle. How would exact Anthro- 
pology have been the gainer! Imagine, on the social side, « 
series of Parties in a Parlour (for Parlour read Boudoir, 
Arbour, Smoking-Room, as the date may be) with careful 
mise-en-scene, and performances in character. Take three at 
random. 

(1.) Decoration: sprigged wall-paper, twigged carpet, curly 
steel stove and fender, centre-table with gift-books, whatnots, 
antimacassars, young man with redundant side-hair and 
whiskers, answering to the name of ’Gus. Persons: fresk 
young ladies in sloping shoulders and crinolines, hair Plain or 
Ringlets. Their fair lips are parted on the syllable “La!” 

(2.) Clear faces in a frame of dusky bair on a background of 
little leaves; voluminous skirts freaked with flowers. Furni- 
ture: an embroidery-frame, a parting-cup, a prie-dieu. A 
damoiseau, with a haggard smile and Gothic hands, touches 
the citole at prime and nones. 

(3.) A great deal of atmosphere, compounded in equal parts 
of cigarette-smoke, the dust of words in distress, and difficuls 
esoteric emotion. Several young women with impressionistic 
features, fin-de-sitcle attitudes, and garments in the fashion 
of last week. Accessories: old, unhappy, far-off things of 
every description, tame johnnies and a kangaroo, and a 
shaven, pontifical-looking person, who may be anything from 
a Mahatma to a Music-hall Artist. Analysis of the Soul at 3 
and 8 precisely. 

But the Exhibition as it is incites to a suggestion and a 
question before we leave it. The suggestion is, that the 
official picture of ceremony, as we see it here, is the result of 
needless pains and labour. Since its only laws are that there 
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must be a back view of nobody concerned, nor perspective to 
dim the recognition of any distant Royal cousin or Chamber- 
lain defunct, a much more simple and efficient way of pro- 
ducing it would be to cut out the heads of the performers 
from ordinary cartes-de-visite and attach them with paste to 
tailors’ diagrams of the suitable dresses. Thus might a 
Wilkie occasionally be spared for better work. 

The question is, whether after all there is any insuperable 
law against our Royal House being well painted. It might 
be urged that so venerable a Throne, the symbol of so vast a 
sway and empire, did a poor turn to the commonwealth by 
neglecting the imaginative appeals of Art. The distinction 
of a Court, the dignity of a Monarch, have in other times em- 
ployed and inspired great painters, and the place is vacant for 
an interpreter of the pomps and solemn extravagances of 
kingship. The ceremonial sense, perhaps, is no longer a 
common one; the confused noise of the Warrior from 
Germany and the mechanic bonhomie of the President in 
France, might be difficult to transfigure. not to consider tco 
curiously our own estate. But former English Kings have 
not disdained the aid of an art that can ennoble and render 
memorable even what is not in itself majestic; and our Tudor 
and Stuart fines are inextricably woven up with the painter 
dynasties of Holbein and of Vandyck. It is a loss that their 
successors should go down as conceived by a Von Angeli, a 
Karl Sohn, a Boehm, a Tussaud. D. S. M. 
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MR. GORE’S BAMPTON LECTURES.* 

[FIRST NOTICE. | 
THis is a book which will make its mark in the history of 
Anglican theology. Mr. Gore is not only deeply imbued with 
that patristic and ecclesiastical learning which is indispensable 
for the discussion of the issues between the Roman Catholic 
Church and our own, but he has, what is not often combined 
with it, that reality of spiritual insight and that courage in 
facing the doubts of our time which prevent his ecclesiastical 
and patristic learning from reducing him to the position of an 
ecclesiastical antiquarian instead of a spiritual teacher. It is 
not often that we find a writer so full of exact learning as Mr. 
Gore, so entirely destitute of the Dryasdust characteristics. 
We have never seen the difference between the value attached 
by the early Church to the simple facts, the “ deposit” of re- 
vealed truth, and the freedom with which the medieval Church 
ignored these facts in her inferences from assumptions which 
are beyond the verification of the human intellect, more 
powerfully and accurately drawn out than in the following 
striking passage, in which, as it seems to us, Mr. Gore puts 
his finger on the very centre of the issue between the Church 
which uses dogma only to prevent an encroachment on the re- 
vealed teaching of Christ, and the Church which uses dogma 
as a positive enlargement of the sphere of revelation. As 
Mr. Gore says sententiously, the earlier dogmatic decrees “are 
but the hedge, the New Testament is the pasture-ground ;” but 
the medieval Church treated dogmatic decrees as if they 
enlarged the knowledge of the substance of revelation. We 
<annot conceive a. more admirable statement of the issue 
between the two Churches as to the use of those abstract 
propositions for the exact meaning and truth of which we 
have no security,—as, for example, the proposition that our 
Lord, even in his human life, always enjoyed the beatific 
vision, and was therefore virtually omniscient in his human no 
less than in his divine nature,—tban the following statement 
of Mr. Gore’s :— 

“Thus the Gospels present us with a Christ, divine and human, 
whose personality, if complex and difficult to analyse, yet presents 
4 marvellous and impressive unity. The four great dogmas are 
our guides in contemplating the picture, and the Gospels respond 
to the anticipations which they raise, and fill up the meagre out- 
line into a living whole. They show us a Christ, really one with 
God and really made man; Himself God, but acting in love to us 
under conditions of growth and experience and limitation and 
suffering and victory, which really belong to the manhood which 
He took—took, not as the veil of His glory merely, but as the real 
sphere of His action. But take up a mediaeval or later dogmatic 
treatise on the Incarnation, and follow the course of the argument. 
It lays down first of all the fundamental dogmas, and then pro- 
ceeds to argue that such and such results must follow. As the 
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manhood is taken into personal union with the Godhead, so as man 
Jesus Christ must have possessed, infused intu his manhood, all 
that it is capable of receiving, and that from the first; but man- 
hood is capable of enjoying the fullness of the bestific vision, the 
knowledge of all things past, present, and future; therefore the 
manhood of Christ had all knowledge of past, present, and future, 
and the fullness of the beatific vision; therefore, He can never 
have been ignorant even in His human mind. He can never have 
grown to know what He did not know before. He can never 
have experienced any break in the vision of God. Athwart the 
course of such abstract argumentation occur interjected certain 
isolated texts of Scripture: ‘Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the Son.’ ‘He grew in wisdom.’ He cried, ‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ Rapidly they are 
explained away. Alternative ‘interpretations’ are suggested, 
which in fact do not interpret, but contradict ; and we are assured 
that our Lord only seemed to grow in wisdom, but really had no 
need for growth, or said He did not know, meaning only that He 
would not tell, or cried out as if He were desolate, while in fact 
He was never really deprived of the consolations of the Father’s 
presence. Thus we are led on through a series of deductions, 
drawn syllogistically from the abstract dogmas considered as 
positive sources of information—the isolated Bible texts being 
used only as illustrations, or as supplying material to be explained 
away. This is the misuse of dogma, not its use. The dogmas 
are only limits, negatives which block false lines of development, 
notice-boards which warn us off false approaches, guiding us 
down the true road to the figure in the Gospels, and leaving us to 
contemplate it unimpeded and with the frankest gaze.” (pp. 107-8.) 

It seems to us hardly possible to attach too much im- 
portance to this contrast. If we keep to the explicit evidence 
we have of the impression made by Jesus Christ upon the 
Church while he lived upon earth, it is impossible to ignore 
either the humanity or the divinity of Christ. Passage 
after passage affirms his real humanity and its limitations, 
asserting his growth in wisdom as in stature, and “in favour 
with God and man ;” asserting also his passionate prayer that 
if it were possible (implicitly indicating that, in his human 
nature, he felt no certainty whether it mizht not be possible) 
the cup of agony might pass from him; reciting his repeated 
questions for information,—as to the meaning of the Scriptures 
addressed to the doctors in the Temple, as to who touched 
him in the crowd, as to where they had buried Lazarus,—and 
recording his express denial that he knew either the day or the 
hour of his second coming. Of all these it is impossible to 
ignore the natural and simple drift, without suggesting that 
our Lord in his human career was rather acting a part than 
living the perfect life. On the other hand, it is equally im- 
possible to deny the frequent and plain affirmations of his 
divinity, affirmations which, as Mr. Gore finely says, we are 
allowed rather to “ overhear ” than to hear,— for instance, when 
our Lord speaks of himself as the only Son of God, in contrast to 
all the prophets who had been simply servants; when the Lord of 
the Vineyard assumes that the labourers in it ‘will reverence ” 
his son, even though they had ill-treated and killed the ser- 
vants ; again, when we hear the bold assertion that “no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
shall reveal him,”—that Christ and the Father are one, and that 
whosoever has seen him has seen the Father,—that the Father 
and Son were to unite in sending a Spirit who would take of 
each of their personal life and show its secrets to those who 
united themselves to God. The Apostles, in spite of their 
severely monotheistic faith, accept quite naturally this teaching 
as to the three divine persons, and, as Mr. Gore shows, before 
the end of the first century, when “The Teaching of the 
Apostles” was already in the hands of the Church, the 
Trinitarian formula is adopted in the baptism of Christians 
without the faintest sign that it alarmed or in any sense 
surprised the conscience of the Apostles :— 

“Tt is important to notice that there is no moment when Jesus 
Christ expressly reveals this doctrine. It was overheard, rather 
than heard. It was simply, that in the gradual process of inter- 
course with Him, His disciples came to recognise Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost as included in their deepening and 
enlarging thought of God. Christ was often speaking of His 
relation as Son to the Father, nor did He ever allow His 
disciples to confuse their sonship with His: He spoke of 
‘my Father’ and of ‘your Father, never—except when dic- 
tating to them the words of their prayer—of ‘our Father.’ 
His Sonship belonged to that transcendental being of His, which 
in spite of all the close human fellowship which they enjoyed with 
Him, the disciples could not fail to recognise and to acknowledge. 
In the higher world He stood in the intimate relationship of a 
son, an only son, to a father. Moreover, He spoke not only of the 
Father, but also of the Holy Ghost as in a sense greater than 
Himself upon earth, and as a person who, like Himself, could be 
blasphemed; plainly as in the fullest sense divine. In His last 
discourse, it appeared that the Holy Ghost was to take His own 
place when He had gone. He was to be His vicar and substitute 
in the hearts of the apostles, and in the church. It appeared 
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also, that though He was to be the divine person with whom the 
disciples were to be in most immediate contact, yet He was third, 
not second, among the sacred Three, proceeding from, and sent 
from, the Father and the Son. Moreover, it became plain that 
these divine Three were not distinct individuals, who could act 
separately or apart; there appeared an inseparable unity and 
‘co-inherence’ among them. Thus the coming of the Holy Ghost 
was not merely to supply the absence of the Son, but to complete 
His presence. In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come ; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. ‘ He will come 
unto you,’ ‘I will come unto you,’ ‘ We will come unto you, are 
interchangeable phrases. The process is not easy to describe, but 
it came about that the apostles learned to think of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost as included in the being of God, and that without 
wavering for a moment in their sense of the divine unity. The 
name of the one God, as our Lord finally named it in the formula 
of baptism, is the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. It is remarkable that the apostles seem to have 
experienced no intellectual difficulty in regard to this Trinity in 
the Godhead. I suppose this is to be accounted for, by the fact that 
difficulties in logic do not trouble us at all where facts of ex- 
perience are in question. Thus we are: often ludicrously at 
fault in attempting to give a logical account of quite familiar 
experiences, for example, of the inner relations of those three 
strangely independent elements of our own spiritual being, will 
and reason and feeling, or of the relation of mind and body. But 
our inability to explain facts logically goes no way at all to alter 
our sense of their reality.” (pp. 131-2.) 

A very impressive part of Mr. Gore’s Lectures deals with the 
astonishing assumption of Dr. Hatch, in his recent Hibbert 
Lectures, that theological dogma was the product. of the 
third and fourth centuries, and that it was, in fact, an innova- 
tion on the original Christianity, which in his view rested on 
no abstract theology at all. To this Mr. Gore replies :— 

“Tt is then a fact of the most astonishing kind, that the 

Hibbert Lectures recently published,—which result in the posi- 
tion, that the theological propositions of the creed are no part of 
original Christianity, and need be no part of the Christianity of 
the future, which speak of Christianity as passing from being a 
rule of life in the beginning to a creed in the process of centuries, 
—should actually have left out of consideration the theology of the 
apostolic writers. Is there theology in St. Paul, St. John, and 
even St. James? Does that theology represent or misrepresent 
the religion of Jesus Christ ? These questions are not considered. 
Is the theology of the Nicene creed any more metaphysical, or 
only more technical, than the theology of St. Paul or St. John ? 
This question again is not considered. Now it seems to me that 
a book written about the development of Christian theology, 
which omits any real examination of the New Testament writers, 
is like a work written to account for the later French emrire 
which should omit any serious consideration of the great 
Napoleon.” (pp. 99-100.) 
By way of leading up to this, Mr. Gore goes to the writings 
which even the negative critics regard as the earliest, the four 
Epistles of St. Paul which were all in circulation by the year 
58 A.D.,and which are avowedly founded on the beliefs which he 
found in the Church twenty years earlier, within ten years of 
Christ’s death ; and he shows that these Epistles, no less than 
the earliest Gospels, have a theology of their own which is 
most explicit, and which the earlier dogmatic Councils are 
mainly engaged in defending against the rationalising and 
destructive influence of mere speculation. This part of his 
work is exceedingly effective, and shows, what most of the 
negative critics now admit, that the theological view of Christ 
taken in the Nicene Council, was substantially the view of the 
Church of the first century, though that view was not at that 
time so technically expressed. He shows us, what we can hardly 
understand even the most negative critic denying, that at the 
Resurrection “the Apostles’ lives were rapidly driven round a 
sharp turning with a force that only objective facts can 
exercise,” and that their theology arose out of the reflections 
which the Resurrection and their memory of all the events 
which preceded, and as they now saw, led up to the Resurrec- 
tion, absolutely forced upon them. 

We must reserve the last three lectures for consideration in 
a separate article, but we will add here that the readers of 
Mr. Gore’s book will be struck as much by its literary force 
and fineness of appreciation as by its large range of reading 
and its subtlety of apprehension. He has an appreciation for 
the facts of the Gospels which is not only that of a sensitive 
mind, but that of a keen literary insight. What, for instance, 
could be more exact or more true than his statement (p. 57) 
that Christ was so resolute and deliberate in making his appeal 
to the faith of his disciples, and in educating carefully in them 
the faculty of faith, that “ He refused to demonstrate mathe- 
matically what he wished them to believe, nay, rather, He 
appears as giving men loopholes for escape, and not pressing 
conviction too forcibly on them.” Where he found faith least, 


there he made least attempt to overcome scepticism. He was 





willing to leave in doubt those who might have been driven 
into a wilful resistance to the truth by too convincing a proof 
that it was their own temper of mind, and not the lack of 
facts justifying belief, which kept them in doubt. Yet this is 
but one of many illustrations of Mr. Gore’s fine insight into 
the spirit of the Gospels. 





THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON.* 
THOSE who take up this book expecting to find in it an 
elaborate defence of Mr. Froude’s position, or even much that 
is new respecting the eventful years during which the divorce 
ran its wearisome course, will be disappointed. Mr. Froude 
finds in his History, as he says, little to retract, though much 
need of addition, after thirty-five years; but practically all 
that is added is accessible to historical students, consisting of 
the Letters and Papers of the time which, under the care of 
various editors, have been calendared during the interval, 
The authority most frequently quoted is Chapuys, the 
Spanish Ambassador in London, whose correspondence with 
Charles V. supplies a continuous contemporaneous account 
whose importance it is difficult to overestimate. Still, it is 
always dangerous to adhere to one class of authorities through- 
out; even Von Ranke’s Lives of the Popes leaned too heavily 
on the reports of Ambassadors. Mr. Froude has a large circle 
of readers who are not likely to refer to the Letters and 
Papers ; and hence he ought to have properly settled the 
amount of weight to which the testimony of Chapuys and 
others is entitled. We require far more careful treat- 
ment of the matter, at all events, than we have on p. 112, 
as may be easily seen by comparing this passage with 
pp. 1387 and 428. The whole question of the divorce is 
one of evidence to be gathered from the remaining documents; 
hence the point of greatest importance may be expressed by 
asking the question,—How has Mr. Froude dealt with his 
authorities ? And first it must at once be said that the 
letters are not quoted verbatim from the Calendar. Words 
are altered and sentences omitted, and yet the extracts are 
enclosed in inverted commas. On the whole, subject to excep- 
tions such as we will come to directly, this makes but little 
matter; but still, it must not be forgotten that these quota- 
tions are very often merely abstracts of abstracts. Examples 
of this method will be found on pp. 66, 77, 84, 93, and 183. 

But to turn at once to some of the errors which we think a 
comparison of Mr. Froude’s work with the authorities will dis- 
close. There is always a tendency to exaggerate when a writer 
is building up a case tosupport conduct of a suspicious or cruel 
kind; hence, quite innocently we think, Mr. Froude takes (on 
p. 82) far too much notice of the Spanish Chancellor’s remark 
to the English Agent, that the Emperor could, with the 
assistance of Henry’s own subjects, expel him in three 
months. It was much more probably mere boasting, and no 
one knew better than Henry how little likely Charles was to 
move. This, at all events, is very slender foundation for the 
statement : “ It was one thing for a free people to hold indepen- 
dent opinions on the arrangements of their own Royal family. 
It was another to be threatened with civil war at the instigation 
of a foreign Sovereign.” The picturesque detail of a public 
meeting at which Wolsey quoted the language is not accurate ; 
there was no public meeting at all. Du Bellay, the authority 
quoted, says that Wolsey mentioned the threat in the presence 
of one hundred gentlemen, “yet they all remained so obstinate to 
the spur that they answered not a word, except one who said,” 
&e. On pp. 84 and 85, we have an account of a conversi- 
tion which John Casalis had with the Pope in December. 
1528, after the address had been sent from Norfolk 
and other courtiers complaining of the delay in the divorce 
case. The conversation is very interesting, and gives, 
especially in the original, a significant picture of Clement's 
shifty and unhappy state of mind. But it really took place 
on two days, and though Mr. Froude says, what is perfectly 
true, that the Pope declined to discuss the matter of 
the Bull further, this was merely a momentary impulse, 
and he and Casalis talked further about the divorce 
on the second and other days. A certain exaggeration, 
which though slight is not without danger, will be 
found in the following statement on p. 91:—‘ Campegg!0 
wrote to Sanga on April 3rd (1529) that certain advances had 
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been made by the Lutherans to Henry, in which they promised 
to relinquish all heresies on articles of faith, and to believe 
according to divine law if he and the King of France would re- 
duce the Ecclesiastical State to the condition of the Primitive 
Church, taking from it all its temporalities.” This is much 
too circumstantial. AJl:that-happened was the publication of 
a book: (which Campeggio had not seen) teaching the views 
referred to, which were much discussed at the time, and which 
Campeggio talked over with Henry. The letter in the 
Calendar gives a somewhat different view of Henry’s attitude, 
and Mr. Froude ought to have quoted the concluding portion- 
A slight omission on p. 95 makes some little difference. 
The Duke of Suffolk was sent to Paris in the beginning 
of June, 1529, to arrive at a definite understanding as to 
the French alliance. Incidentally Francis confided to 
Suffolk his doubts as to Wolsey, suggesting that he was 
betraying Henry. It ought to have been stated, however, 
that Suffolk says, “I then proceeded to inquire of him, 
promising that what he said should never be revealed, what 
say you of the Cardinal of England in this matter?” indi- 
cating that he had been instructed by Henry so to do before- 
hand. 

On June’léth, 1529, Henry and his wife were cited to appear 
before the Court of the Legates at Blackfriars. ‘ Catherine 
was unprepared. She had been assured by the Emperor that 
her cause should not be tried in England. She called on 
Campeggio to explain.” (p. 100.) This hardly does justice to 
Catherine’s forlorn position. Campeggio himself, writing to 
Salviati, says :— 

“The Queen in passing crossed the water, and came to visit me, 

even to my bedside, owing to my gout, which is accompanied by a 
slight feverishness, she being very anxious and perplexed about 
her affairs. The cause of her coming was to tell me that her advo- 
cates, who ought to have come from Flanders, had not come, 
because, it seemed, the Emperor had given them to understand 
that he did not wish them to do so, as the place is not safe. Con- 
sequently, the Queen found herself without any one to plead for 
her; for although she had certain other English counsellors 
assigned her by the King, it was easy to believe that they would 
in everything have greater regard to the King’s pleasure than to 
her necessity.” 
Campeggio, in spite of being, as he said, “hurried on always 
faster than a trot,” obeyed Clement’s parting instructions, 
and paused at the last, when nothing remained but to give 
judgment; and his final pronouncing in favour of the marriage 
introduced a new phase, the avocation of the cause to Rome. 
Wolsey wrote to the English Agents at Rome on July 27th, 
1529, asking the Pope to qualify the language in the instru- 
ment calling up tke cause to the Rota, “for if the King be 
cited to appear in person or by proxy, and his prerogative 
be interfered with, none of his subjects will tolerate it; 
or if he appears in Italy, it will be at the head of a for- 
midable army. A citation of the King to Rome on [“or” 
in original] threat of excommunication is no more toler- 
able than the whole loss of the King’s dignity.” Here 
(p. 108) a curious sentence has been omitted after the word 
“army.” “If, however,’ runs the original, “the avoca- 
tion is merely intended to close my hands without preventing 
the King from taking any other remedy, it may be allowed 
to pass.” Campeggio crossed to Paris. His baggage was 
broken open at Dover, an insult which occasions a 
curious letter from Henry. With Campeggio vanished 
all hope of a speedy settlement; all hope o a settle- 
ment as Henry wished it; and as he would accept none 
other, he decided to begin that series of Acts of Parliament 
by which so mighty a revolution, completed by the Royal 
supremacy, was accomplished. He decidedalsoto marry Anne 
as soon as might be, and she naturally was jubilant. The fol- 
lowing graphic postscript to one of Chapuys’ letters (January 1, 
1531), which Mr. Froude might more intelligibly have quoted in 
full, shows her high spirits at the time :— 

“T have just heard from a well-informed man that this marriage 
will undoubtedly be accomplished in this Parliament, and that 
they expect easily to pacify your Majesty. I cannot tell upon 
what they rest this expectation, as I have always told them dis- 
tinctly the opposite, and shall do still before the game is concluded. 
The lady feels assured of it. She is braver than a lion. She said 
to one of the Queen’s ladies that she wished all the Spaniards in 
the world were in the sea; and on the other replying that, for the 
honour of the Queen, she should not say so, she said that she did 
not care anything for the Queen, and would rather see her hanged 
than acknowledge her as her mistress.” 

Jn the struggle which followed, the Pope was in a most 
Ditiable position. It is probably true that the Brief of 














January, 1531, was not obtained from him till it was extorted 
from him, though Muxetula’s language has hardly the definite- 
ness which Mr. Froude gives it (p. 159). The fact, of course, 
was that the Pope cared very little indeed about the divorce. 
His notions of morality cannot have been very advanced, 
when he seemed ready to grant a dispensation for the marriage 
of the Princess Mary and the King’s natural son, the Duke of 
Richmond. He felt, probably, with many theologians of the 
time, that a much simpler solution existed, and that the 
matter was only important because of its political side. 
Clement was fond also of Henry, and hated all the trouble 
of the divorce; but with the Spaniards in Italy he was not 
his own master, and forced into a great deal of double- 
dealing which Mr. Froude has very skilfully narrated. 
Catherine’s position became hopeless after the case was 
advocated, and Henry’s resolute attitude became clear. But 
if Rome was not an impartial tribunal, that proposed for Cam- 
bray certainly was not either ; in fact, unless the Judges could 
have found some place too far for Henry’s money or Charles’s 
threats to reach them, there would have always been the same 
deadlock. At this time, as can well be believed, Catherine’s 
presence at the Court became distasteful to Henry, and she 
was sent to Moor Park. “The Nuncio,” says Mr. Froude 
(p. 174), “remonstrated. He advised the King ‘to recall her 
to the Court and shut a hundred thousand tongues.’ The 
King replied, ‘nearly in tears,’ that he had sent her 
away because she used such high words and was always 
threatening him with the Emperor.” The letter which 
is the authority for this account, reads :— 

“Yesterday, when the Nuncio was at Court, the King spoke to 
him in the same manner, and gave him particulars of the Queen’s 
treatment. The Nuncio denied having written anything except 
what was notorious; he believed what the King said, but, if he 
would recall the Queen to Court, it would not prejudice his case, 
and would shut the mouths of 100,000 persons. At this the King 
seemed confused, and nearly in tears, and said he had sent her 
away so as not to injure his cause, and because she used such high 
words and was always speaking of the Emperor in a half- 
threatening way.” 

A slight difference wil! be noted here, if the two extracts are 
carefully compared. 

If Cranmer’s Bulls had been detained a little longer, the 
divorce might have had a very different aspect. Anne was 
with child, and it is not rash to assume that Henry’s disap- 
pointment at the birth of Elizabeth might have made him 
act very differently to her mother. In any case, without 
speculating in this way, Chapuys saw reason enough for 
delay from Catherine’s point of view. In writing about it on 
March 31st, 1533, he added :—“ There is not a lord in the Court 
of either side who does not say publicly his Holiness will 
betray the Emperor. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk 
speak of it with more assurance, saying they know it well and 
could give good evidence of it.” This is quoted here to note 
an omission. Mr. Froude (p. 211) stops where we have done, but 
the original adds, ‘“‘ though I believe their words proceed rather 
from hatred than from truth.” Now, either the letter, as far 
as it regards the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, ought not to 
have been quoted at all (there is certainly very little need for 
it), or the qualification in the original ought to have been 
added. 

In the matter of Fisher, the lapse of time has strengthened 
Mr. Froude’s position that he was a traitor ; even Mr. Bridgett 
has had to admit that much. But whether he was put to 
death for being one is quite a different matter. It may, how- 
ever, be said, and with a certain amount of probability, that 
Henry was engaged in a great struggle, and that those 
who opposed him knew their risk, and that, further, he 
had many sources of information which we have not. The 
last is certainly likely enough to be true, and it is no 
answer to say that such information was not produced at the 
trial. Ifa charge so ooviously iniquitous could secure the 
condemnation of More, it seems to us to imply an explanation 
which has application throughout thc period. The jury saw 
that authorities desired the death of a man, and trusted that 
tkey had sufficient reasons. 

Mr. Froude is at his best in narrative. He can tell the story, 
and has, like Green, shown how really interesting State 
Papers are. But his theories as to the causes of things 
fluctuate. The leaning of the King upon the middle 
classes he sees, but he only sees it partially, as the state- 
ments he is so constantly making about the danger of 
the Kingdom from sedition abundantly show. The lesson 
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of the Letters and Papers is the strength of the Government, 
not its weakness; and how, if so large a proportion of the 
upper classes was disaffected, does he think that the 
monasteries were overthrown? The Pilgrimage of Grace 
showed that the real danger, and the only one, came from the 
lowest class of all; the poor felt for a time Henry’s measures 
the most severely. They, at all events, formed the only class 
in which the enthusiasm of a Crusade was possible. 

The evidences for the history of the English Reformation 
are rapidly becoming complete. In so far as the reign of 
Henry VIII. is concerned, they have disclosed the small im- 
portance which the religious side of the change possessed in 
the eyes of the commercial and landed classes. Farmers, 
traders, and small landowners cared very little what change 
was made in the service-book, and to them the Pope was a 
mere name; but they cared a great deal about the exactions 
of the ecclesiastical Courts, and they, and it is not improbable 
the secular clergy (whom Mr. Froude is rather too fond of 
coupling with the regulars), hoped a great deal from the 
dissolution of the monasteries. But all matters connected 
with the Reformation will long, probably always, remain 
matters of dispute; people who have the same evidence 
before them will take entirely different views of its signifi- 
cance. The case, for example, of the appointment of the 
Abbess of Wilton in the present volume looks very differently 
when treated of by Mr. Friedmann, and this is a fairly simple 
matter. 

The grave defects in Mr. Froude’s great History have perhaps 
obscured its reputation too much. As the author can con- 
fidently say in this supplementary volume, it is still read, 
though the critics did not treat it with favour. To some 
extent Mr. Fronde takes a pessimistic view of the real success 
which this implies. And certain it is that no one can do any 
work on the period covered by the History without reckon- 
ing with its author. Probably Mr. Froude’s account of 
Henry VIII. will never be accepted, but he bas led the van in 
the one school which has disclosed not a few errors in the 
works of the other. Henry was neither a mere brute nora 
hero. Bishop Stubbs is much more likely to be right in the 
theory that he went on trying what he could do till he found 
he could do almost anything. But it must never be forgotten 
that, as Mr. Froude points out, this can only have been pos- 
sible on the supposition of very considerable sympathy with 
his projects on the part of his subjects. 





BISHOP WILBERFORCE.* 
WE confess to a certain feeling of disappointment in taking 
ap the Life of Bishop Wilberforce, which follows those of 
Newman and John Wesley in the series of “ English Leaders of 
Religion,” published by Messrs. Methuen and Co. Theauthor 
has chosen a phrase of Dean Burgon’s in which the Bishop of 
Oxford is justly termed the “remodeller of the English 
Episcopate,” as the point of view from which to present the 
“work, life, character, and influence” of this unique per- 
sonality. But granting that Mr. Daniel, in his treatment of 
that character and that influence, so limited and so under- 
stood, has done justice to a great and lasting work which has 
not only lived, but grown in vitality and vigour, since the 
guiding hand was removed, and granting that he has done well 
to insist on results sometimes overlooked by eyes dazzled by the 
brilliant wit which sparkled on the surface of a life of deep 
and devoted energy, there must, we think, be something in- 
complete in any attempt to present a part only of such a 
character, even within the limits of the work under review. 
Though the materials of which this is composed are 
largely drawn from the Life compiled by Canon Ashwell 
and Mr. R. G. Wilberforce, the existence of the larger 
book is perhaps not wholly favourable to the apprecia- 
tion of the later work. The impression left by the more com- 
plete work is that of a fascinating personality with a rare 
union of practical and intellectual genius, suffused and com- 
bined by the electric spark of wit,—potential forces which were 
dominated and directed for good by a strong feeling of per- 
sonal religion, and the peculiar responsibility of the Bishop’s 
office. Perhaps it was not among the least fortunate facts 
of his life that such practical sagacity and keen prevision were 
devoted, with a constancy for which he did not always obtain 
credit, to the service of the Church, and that an adroit use of 
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circumstances which a layman might have envied was 
employed, not in the service of a party, but of his clergy and 
people. The dangerous fires of his wit shone and sparkled, 
but did not burn. It was his unique power to disarm an 
enemy, and point a moral in a jest. “Can you tell me the 
way to Heaven, my Lord?” “Yes; turn to the right, and keep 
straight on,” was the ready answer. His reputation will never 
suffer by the remembrance that he was a sayer of good things 
and a fighter of good fights. Even in combat with Lord West- 
bury, an Erastian opponent against whom an ecclesiastic 
might have been forgiven for employing all the heavy artillery 
of spiritual denunciation, he was able to use with effect the 
lighter weapons which his wit supplied. But he knew the value 
of his office and position too well toabandon any of the advan- 
tages so conferred. When the Lord Chancellor, in terms of 
decorous scurrility, denounced the Bishop’s judgment on Essays 
and Reviews as “simply a series of well-lubricated terms—a 
sentence so oily and saponaccous that no one could grasp it— 
like an eel it slips through your fingers and is simply nothing,” 
the Bishop’s reply was ea cathedrd, couched in terms of solemn 
and surprised rebuke. It was the most effective because the 
least expected. But though mindful of the good advice of 
Prince Albert, repeated later in a letter from the Prince 
Consort’s private secretary, Mr. Anson, in which he warned 
him that “the subtle man on the Bench would wait for his 
revenge,” the Bishop was more generous and not less politic. 
After Lord Westbury, in consequence of a vote of censure 
passed in the House of Commons, attributing to him laxity 
and want of caution in filling up public appointments, and 
granting retiring pensions to public servants over whose heads. 
grave charges were impending, had resigned the Chancellor- 
ship, he met the Bishop face to face in the lobby of the House 
of Lords, and begged to be reconciled. The Bishop at once 
responded, and Lord Westbury then said :—“ Do you remember, 
my Lord, of what day this is the anniversary? It is the anni- 
versary of my humiliation. When I was leaving the Queen’s 
Closet, having given up the Great Seal, I met you on the 
stairs as I was coming out, and I felt inclined to say: 
‘Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?’” The Bishop only 
asked: “Does your Lordship remember the end of the 
quotation ? ”—but did rot continue: “ Yea, I have found thee, 
because thou hast sold thyself to work iniquity.” “I was 
never so tempted in my life,” added the Bishop afterwards, 
“to finish the quotation; but by a great effort I kept it down.” 
His power of humour was closely connected with a quickness 
of observation so rapid, that persons less gifted often set down 
as insincere conclusions which to them were simply un- 
intelligible. The act of memory by which Le recalled an old 
acquaintance’s grey horse, and asked after it, was suggested by 
what he alone saw,—the grey hairs on the good man’s coat. 
There is no need to go further, and suggest that, after seeing the 
hairs, he “ guessed ” the existence of the horse. Wilberforce 
was a lover of horses, and probably knew most of the animals, 
good and bad, owned by his acquaintances in the diocese. His 
powers of observation were not limited to the ways of mankind. 
He took a keen interest in country life and country sport, was 
an excellent shot, a good rider, anda naturalist. After soothing 
the last illness of Lord Zouche, he walked through. Parham 
Park and wrote thus :—‘“ The beauty of the place yesterday 
and to-day, the perfection to which he has brought every- 
thing, makes the contrast of his sudden striking down all 
the more touching; the great oaks, the limes, and elms 
in their first and brightest green; the dark old Scotch 
firs, with their red stems and branches and bright forming 
cones.” “I crept up under them yesterday, to watch the 
herons ; a most charming sight. Some flying with food to the 
hatched young, and as they came over the nest dropping their 
outstretched legs and feeling for a safe footing; whilst they 
beat their wings vehemently to keep their poise; some 
sitting upon the top of the nest, the sharp beak turning every 
way as they keep their look-out.” His last literary work was 
a review of Knox’s charming book, Autumns on the Spey- 
Such are the pictures with which the larger work completed 
the presentation of the Bishop’s character; and so far as we 
recall the impression left by it upon contemporaries, it was 
accepted and endorsed as an adequate representation of the 
man. Naturally, we should wish for a concise embodiment of 


some of these leading attributes in the work before us, just 
as we should prefer some mention of the full and graphic de- 
} scription by Lord Granville of the last fatal ride, in which, 
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after passing safely through miles of difficult country, the 
tired horse stumbled in a gutter on a smooth turf road, and 
flung the Bishop dead upon the short grass of the lane. Such 
an ending to such a life should hardly be dismissed as “an 
accident, while riding on the Surrey Downs, which took away 
from organising his still new Diocese of Winchester the man 
who had laboured at Oxford to show what a Bishop really 
meant.” 


It remains to be shown that, with these important omissions, 
Mr. Daniel has treated his subject, in the limited sense in 
which he has chosen to do so, with great care and evident 
earnestness. He shows how fitted Samuel Wilberforce was 
by his early training in the Church, in which he had served 
with energy and success as curate, rector, rural dean, arch- 
deacon, and dean, to organise a great diocese. Add to this 
experience, a practical sagacity, power of work, great kindli- 
ness, and a personal charm of manner which has been rarely 
equalled, and the success of his work may be partly under- 
stood. He even clearly distinguished between what was 
desirable and what was possible ; and as in the consideration 
of the Cathedral Act, and the Government grants in aid of 
education, he prevailed on the extreme party to take and use 
all they could get rather than to throw away the half because 
they could not have the whole, so in his dealings with his 
clergy he was by choice conciliatory, persuasive, and helpful. 
He did not shrink from the “annexation” of Buckingham- 
shire, though the laconic description of its incumbents by the 
Bishop of Lincoln as either “ top-boots or Exeter Hall,” bad de- 
terred his predecessor from the task. Coming on the top of the 
High Church wave, he so mastered and controlled the new move- 
ment as to*make it his servant in the diocese, not his master. 
The work lasts. Even in the remoter country districts, the orga- 
nised clericalism which he tamed, directed, and brought into 
line with his purpose, flourishes and extends. Country towns 
like Wantage, and country villages whose names are scarcely 
known beyond the limits of the parish, still exhibit a loyal 
and disciplined obedience to the precepts and practices of 
Cuddesdon ; and Bishop Wilberforce’s machinery, worked by 
“rather reverend” rural deans and very reverend archdeacons 
as the mediums of communication between the palace and 
the parish, has extended to every diocese in England. But it 
was to his personal influence at ordination, even more than 
to the exercise of his control in the maturer days of Church 
ministry, that the Bishop owed his power over the hearts of 
his clergy. This side of his character is admirably depicted 
in Mr. Daniel’s pages. He considered Cuddesdon Palace “ not 
as his private house, but the common property of all his 
diocese, for council, thought, deliberation, and united action ;” 
and if he took a strong view of the binding character of the 
personal ties between the ordainer and the ordained, and 
exacted an almost feudal loyalty from his young clergy, he 
showed a clear sense of personal obligation for such loyalty, 
which did him infinite credit. No better illustration of the 
practical sagacity and personal rectitude of this large-minded 
man could be given than the immense increase of the 
patronage secured by the Bishop during his lifetime, and 
the use which he made of the power so gained. At the 
Bishop’s death, the total number of livings in his gift 
was one hundred and three, as against seventeen when he was 
appointed, and this patronage he maintained largely to pro- 
vide for the curates of his diocese who had served faithfully 
and well. ‘Many are those,” he wrote, “ to whom preferment 
never does, and never cancome. That to which the poor 
hard-working curate may most hopefully look, the prefer- 
ment administered by the Bishop, is utterly insufficient to 
supply such claims.” That Bishop Wilberforce did so much 
to mect this want, is one of his claims to our admiration to 
which Mr. Daniels has most justly drawn attention. But 
kindness and consideration were part of his nature. The 
story of the overworked curate whose duty he took himself, 
under cover of a general promise to “see that it was all right ” 
while the poor ma” took the needed holiday which the Bishop 
had insisted on, is only an indication of his natural tender- 
ness and geniality. In closer ties, his affection and need for 
sympathy was urgent and pathetic, and his lasting grief for 
his dead wife a sorrow never laid tilldeath. Read in the light 
of such a rare union of qualities, the labour of his life takes a 
brighter, more sympathetic, and more living interest. It 
would be difficult, and it would be wrong, to picture such a 
life with all the work put in and the wit left out. 





ESTHER VANHOMRIGH.* 

Mxs. Woops has done all that literary skill and the careful 
study of a period can do towards constructing a living 
picture from the bare facts of a historic episode. If she has 
failed to reproduce those more subtle and distinctive traits of 
character and individuality by which figures live before us, 
Esther Vanhomrigb still remains an interesting and elaborate 
study of a very dramatic and tragical story. But, judged 
merely as a novel, it seems to us far inferior in artistic com- 
pleteness, and in real power of imaginative sympathy, to 
the remarkable story by which Mrs. Woods first attracted 
attention as a novelist. Esther Vanhomrigh, it must be owned, 
is, at least a good deal of it, rather dull. It is too sensibly con- 
strained in its endeavour to preserve strict historical accuracy, 
too deficient in dialogue, too dependent on explanatory narra- 
tive, to allow of that free and spontaneous play of character, 
that stir of life and movement in its pages, by which interest 
is aroused and sustained even within the narrower limits of a 
historical novel. The central figure of the book, and the one on 
whom the course of the story must depend, is obviously that of 
Swift. Unless we can gain some distinct impressions of that 
strangely complex and formidable personality, which could 
exercise so enduring a spell over the affections of two women 
as to lead them to sacrifice reputation and happiness for the 
guarded friendship which was all he would give in return 
for their devotion, the key to the story is missing. But 
it is in the portrait of Swift that the absence of vivid 
and imaginative insight is most marked. All the care- 
ful work, the accurate adjustment of the character to its 
authentic historic outlines, even the local colour which is so 
conscientiously introduced—the dissertations on friendship, 
the use of the “little language,” the employment of such 
characteristic endearments as “ bratikin,” ‘“ slutikin ”—only 
leave us puzzled and bored, no nearer to grasping with 
any clearness the figure of Swift, and unconvinced of 
what the novel takes so much pains to display to us. A 
glance into the Journal to Stella does more than all Mrs. 
Woods’s pages of analysis and narrative to interpret the re- 
markable power of fascination which Swift undoubtedly 
could exercise, and which availed to reconcile Stella to the 
ambiguous aspect of her position with him before the world, and 
which could lead the luckless Vanessa to stake her happiness 
on his half-hearted response to her persistent and passionate 
declarations of affection. 

With the character of Esther Vanhomrigh herself, or 
Vanessa, to give her the name by which she is more widely 
known, Mrs. Woods has been much more successful. In con- 
ception and execution it is distinct and spontaneous, suffering 
less than either Swift or Stella from the hampering restraints 
of a too obviously respected historical accuracy. In the early 
scenes with which the book opens, in the gay London world 
of the period, there is something specially graceful in the 
picture we have of her, young, attractive, impulsively eager, 
detached from the somewhat vulgar and frivolous life round 
her by her higher intellectual ambitions, and by the engrossing 
interest of her intercourse with Swift. There is a touch of 
pathos, too, which is cleverly conveyed, in her proud enjoyment 
of a friendship with so brilliant and powerful a personage, a 
friendship that later events were to modify so profoundly, and 
which was finally to suffer so melancholy an eclipse. Later, when 
the scene of the story is transferred to Ireland, and the ardour 
of Esther’s attachment for Swift, now Dean of St. Patrick’s, has: 
become little short of an infatuation, it is not easy to prevent 
compassion for her from passing into dislike. There is some- 
thing distasteful in the spectacle of a passion declared with so 
little reserve, and with so complete an abandonment to the 
caprice of its unwilling and wearied object, that even Mrs. 
Woods’s apologetic skill cannot overcome. But the monotony 
of this changeless devotion passes as we approach the inevitable 
and tragic conclusion. The scene in which Stella and Vanessa 
meet is described with remarkable force and directness. It is 
the only occasion on which Stella, middle-aged now, but pre- 
serving a certain indolent charm, emerges from the shadowy 
seclusion through which we dimly discern her; so subordinate 
is she kept throughout the book, to her younger and more 
brilliant rival. The proud reserve with which she meets Esther’s 
questions, and the eager intensity of the younger woman, are 
brought out with a genuine depth of feeling and a power of 
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imaginative insight, which scarcely show themselves elsewhere 
in the book. The passage is too long for quotation, but the 
following scene, which marks the ending of Vanessa’s ill-fated 
experiment in friendship, will show sufficiently Mrs. Woods’s 
skill in narrative :— 

“Esther had heard the sound of hasty hoofs approaching the 
house along the hard road. A moment later there came a loud 
knock at the front gate. Francis went reluctantly, and left the 
door of the dining parlour ajar. He could not but guess whose 
was the heavy foot that immediately afterwards came striding 
into the house. Swift had flung his reins to the old man-servant 
who opened the outer gate to him, and entering the house un- 
announced,.burst into the book-room. Essie faced him half- 
leaning on the table, as white as a sheet, and with terror legible 
on every line of her face...... The awful look she had seen 
and dreaded before was mild compared to this, for it was not 
only a vision of black wrath that stood there frowning upon 
her, but something worse; something that cut into her heart, 
cold and sharp as a knife. It was, or it seemed to be, 
Hate. An interminable minute the shape stood in the door- 
way, then making two strides forward, flung a sealed packet 
violently down on to the table. At the same instant Esther sank 
on her knees, as much because her trembling limbs refused to 
support her as for the purpose of supplication, and stretching out 
her hand, clutched him convulsively by the right arm as he turned 
to go. ‘Cadenus!’ she would have shrieked ; but nothing more 
was audible than a hoarse murmur that died in her throat. 
*‘Cadenus!’ At the second attempt her lips framed the word; but 
the voice was a mere whisper. He raised his left hand as though 
to loose her fingers from his sleeve, and loosening them herself, 
she let her arm drop to her side. In an instant he was gone. She 
heard the bang of the house-door and the outer gate, and then the 
hurrying hoofs of the big horse, just as she had heard them four 
minutes ago, only this time they were going instead of coming. 
When the last echo of the horse-hoofs had died away, Francis 
listening in equal bewilderment both to the sounds and to the 
silence of those few minutes, heard a strange ery: a long, low, 
moaning cry, less human than like that of some inarticulate 
suffering creature. Yet it seemed to proceed from the book-room. 
He went in, and coming hastily round the corner of the door 
almost trod on Essie’s hand. She had fallen face forwards on the 
ground, and the hand stretched out above her head held a torn 
wrapper, which seemed to have contained a sheaf of papers, that 
had slipped after her from the table, and lay strewn upon her 
body. Francis called her name, but there was no response, and on 
raising her head he saw that she was perfectly unconscious.” 


The book contains, of course, besides its three principal 
figures, many incidental characters whose fortunes touch and 
interweave in varying degrees. But, for the most part, they are 
either without much significance, or are not drawn in a manner 
to convey any very distinct or individual impression. An excep- 
tion must be made in the case of charming Molly Vanhomrigh, 
whose gay flirtations with Lord Mordaunt end so disastrously, 
and whose early death in her remote Irish home is so soon 
followed by the more melancholy end of her sister. With 
Esther, she remains, to our mind, the only character in whom 
the difficulties which necessarily beset any attempt to recall 
the character and life and experience belonging to a long- 
vanished past, may be said to have been fairly overcome. 





CHARLES WEST COPE.* 

THE interest—we had very nearly said, the charm—of these 
Reminiscences lies in the simple, commonplace character of 
most of them. They very seldom rise above the level of 
this entry in their author’s diary :—‘* Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 15th.—Painted Bishop’s mitre and crosier. Dined with 
Maclise at the Rainbow on soles and hashed venison, and 
returned at eight to the House of Lords, to see the effect of 
gaslight on the frescoes and on the stained glass, gas being 
laid on outside as well. The frescoes looked very brilliant 
and much improved, particularly that by Dyce. The glass, 
being more strongly illuminated inside than out, looked nega- 
tive and inky, and like old paintings on an opaque surface.” 
The author of such an entry as this stands revealed as an 
every-day, jog-trot, patiently industrious man. Yet he was no 
mean artist. About 1843, the Royal Commission on the Fine 
Arts was instituted under the presidency of the Prince Consort, 
and one of its first acts was to invite painters and sculptors to 
send in cartoons of historical subjects, for which they were to 
receive prizes according to the merit of their work. “Having 
myself no commissions on hand,” says Cope in his simple way, 
“and the picture of ‘The Board of Guardians’ not having 
proved a pecuniary success, I thought that this appeal might 
open a new field of employment for me, in the direction of a 
nobler kind of art, and I determined to become a competitor, 
Sitting one day in my studio, a composition occurred to me, 
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of which I at once made a slight sketch. The subject was ‘ An: 
Early Trial by Jury,’ and I scarcely altered a line from this first 
scrawl.” Cope was, however, awarded one of thefirst three prizes 
of £300 each, his colleagues being “ Watts, with a noble design 
of ‘Caractacus, and E. Armitage, with ‘The Landing of 
Julius Cesar in Britain,’ excellent and vigorous in action.” 
Considering that among the beaten competitors was Haydon, 
who “half his life had been writing up the claims of history.-. 
painters,” Cope’s success was more than creditable to him. It 
was also, in a sense, typical. As a glance at the list of his 
works, which is given as an appendix to this volume, clearly 
demonstrates, he maintained a position of equality with men 
of much more pronounced genius than himself. This was 
due to his industry,—the patient and immense industry of a 
man of great talent and genuine enthusiasm for his art. 

This autobiography consists of the simple chit-chat and 
outpourings of the heart of a man who may be said to have 
been literally born an artist. His father was a teacher in 
art in Leeds—where he himself was born in 1811—and his 
mother was, as he says, “a gifted amateur.” After a term of 
schooling, young Cope went up to London to study art 
further in what was known as Sass’s Academy in Blooms. 
bury; and although bis father, whom he describes as a 
water-drinker and a deeply religious man, died before his time 
of the effect of a carriage accident, his professional education, 
which included the usual trip to Italy, was continued. His 
pleasures were of the simplest, the chief being fishing and 
boating and walking, and he seems to have found his way once 
a year to Yorkshire. Among his early friends were his brother- 
artists, Stonhouse, Sulivan, and George Richmond. Another 
—although, of course, he must have been a much older man 
than Cope—was Edward White, who was a diligent amateur 
painter, but who is best known from his having been at the 
East India House when Charles Lamb was there. This is all, 
however, that Cope has to say of White and Lamb :—* He was 
intimate with Charles Lamb, and, at his weekly soirées he wasa 
constant guest, and met there many of the literary celebrities, 
Charles Lamb drank largely of weak gin-and-water, and 
generally bad to retire early to bed in consequence. The rest 
used to sit up late, in spite of their host’s departure.” Cope, 
during one of his Italian tours, jostled up against Pickersgill 
in Florence. This story is characteristic :— ‘ 

“While copying a small Paul Veronese in the Uffizi, the 
‘Martyrdom of Sta. Justina,’ I was aware of a visitor overlooking 
me. It was Pickersgill, R.A. After some preliminary ‘ ahems,’ 
he spoke to me: ‘Sir, I believe, by the look of your work and 
that of your colour-box, that you are an Englishman.’—I replied: 
‘Yes, Mr. Pickersgill.’—‘ Ah!’ he said, ‘ go where I will, I’m known. 
Sir, look at me, and see how I’m suffering for my country, a 
martyr to my desire for improvement in my art. Sir, I travelled 
three days and four nights without rest; and on arriving here, 
I retired to my couch. The window was open, and I was a prey 
to mosquitoes all night long. In the morning I was blind. Only 
see my nose!’” 

In course of time, and while struggling in his profession 
Cope married,—made, in fact, the natural, happy love-marriage 
that might have been expected of a man with a nature so simple 
as his is from the first revealed to be. Thenceforward his 
life was one of domesticity and hard professional work, while 
his informal autobiography, which is occasionally supplemented 
by extracts from his note-book, contains little beyond details of 
this life and work, and a number of fairly good stories. Taken 
as a whole, the volume, as may be inferred, is one which is 
well worth reading, but scarcely lends itself to quotation. Here 
is, however, a very circumstantial “true story” of Dickens’s 
Squeers and Dotheboys Hall :— 

“In one of my frequent visits to Barnard Castle (I forget at 
what date), I sat on the box-seat of the stage-coach which, in 
those days, united Barnard Castle to Darlington. The driver was 
a shrewd Yorkshireman, and interested me much by his comments 
on Dickens’s account of ‘ Dotheboys Hall.’ He had formerly driven 
on the great North Road, and described how the coach at vacation- 
time was filled by pupils going home for the holidays, accompanied 
by Mr. Shaw (‘ Squeers’). ‘ What a jolly time it was, and how 
hearty and healthy the boys looked! ‘The coach was covered with 
flags. The boys, armed with pea-shooters, peppered all that passed 
by. How well they fed, and how liberal was “Squeers”!’ He 
stoutly denied that they were half-starved. He allowed that 
there existed some schools like what Dickens described, but 
Shaw’s was an exception.—‘ Then why,’ I asked, ‘ should Dickens 
have singled out Shaw’s school for exposure ?’—Coachman : ‘I'll 
tell you, Sir. Mr. Dickens had his information from a dismissed 
usher; it was a poisoned source. Dickens wrote to Shaw, and 
asked to inspect his school. He went, and was shown into the 
parlour. Shaw came in, and said, “ Follow me, gentlemen.” He 
asked them to go through the hall to a side-door, bowed, and shut 
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the door behind them. They found themselves in the road. 
They did not see the school.’ ..... When I was in these parts 
I visited Bowes, and saw the school-house, then occupied by a 
farmer, who had married Shaw’s daughter (‘Fanny Squeers’). 
My friend Mr. Harrison, of Stubb House, told me that when he 
went to shoot over Bowes Moor, he stopped at the inn at Bowes 
to dine and sleep, and generally invited Shaw to dine with him, 
and he said he was ‘excellent company.’ The caricature of 
‘Squeers’ in the story, with his one eye, was very like him, he 
said.” 

One can easily see that Cope was highly respected by his 
brother-artists, and was regarded as a kind of consulting 
physician in matters of Academy reform. His views are, as 
a rule, sensible, though many may seem antiquated, even to 
the verge of being weak. He complains bitterly of the 
“niggardly parsimony” of the Government in regard to 
national art, and declares that the loss of the Prince Consort 
to the nation has been irreparable. It has only to be added 
that, after the death of his first wife—he was twice married— 
Cope had a most enjoyable trip to America, and that he passed 
away peacefully at Bournemouth, 1890. He was a man de- 
serving of the highest esteem, and his book should be read 
generally, and not in artistic circles alone, even although the 
style in which the bulk of it is written is not what he terms 
Addisonian, and the story it tells is essentially uneventful. 





SCOTLAND FROM 1295 TO 1689.* 

THIS is one of the most delightful and instructive books 
relating to Scotland that have been published in recent years. 
Mr. Hume Brown, whose admirable work on George Buchanan 
recently established his reputation as a painstaking historical 
investigator, professes to have discharged only the duty of 
“editing.” Ina sense, of course, he is correct; that is to say, 
the bulk of his work has consisted in collecting the narratives 
of travellers who visited Scotland during the four centuries 
which may be said to have constituted the dark ages of its 
history, and preparing these for publication. But when con- 
sideration is given to the plan of the book, to the introduction, 
which is clearly the result of a great amount of laborious 
investigation, to the brief biographies of the travellers 
whose tales are included in the body of the work, and 
to the notes by which these biographies are elucidated, 
Mr. Hume Brown may fairly be claimed as the painter 
of a thoroughly original picture of Scotland during a 
period when it was hardly considered to be within the 
pale of civilisation. Till after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it was a general belief on the Continent that Scotland 
was a separate island from England—and a larger island— 
and that it lay, not north of England, but east of it, in the 
direction of Denmark and Norway. La Popeliniére, in his 
Histoire de France (1581), wrote of “‘ Les Catholiques des deux 
Isles ’—of England and Scotland; and, indeed, it was not till 
the publication of Mercator’s Atlas in 1595, that even geo- 
graphers were able to demonstrate that they had reasonably 
accurate impressions of the conformation of Scotland. The 
travellers of almost all nationalities who before then had 
penetrated into Scotland, had of course been able to rectify 
their own essentially Ptolemaic views of the country. But, 
unfortunately, they had practically no facilities for letting 
their light shine before other men. 

Mr. Hume Brown gives the Scotch experiences of twenty- 
four travellers, from Edward I. in 1295, to Thomas Morer, an 
English clergyman and chaplain to a Scotch regiment, who 
visited the North the year after the Revolution. It is im- 
possible, however, not to regret that some of the more dis- 
tinguished and keenly observant of early travellers in Scotland 
made no record worth mentioning of what they must have seen 
and heard. It is by no means absolutely certain that Shake- 
speare did not find his way into Scotland as a member of some 
travelling company of players. But it is absolutely certain 
that Ben Jonson did find his way thither in 1618, although 
the old idea that he travelled expressly to visit his acquaintance 
Drummond of Hawthornden, has been exploded. He intended 
to write both a pastoral poem on Loch Lomond, and a narra- 
tive of his travels “that should combine topographical with 
historical matter in a fashion that would make it of solid 
value to those who really wished to know the true character 
of the Northern Kingdom.” But it would seem, on his own 
showing, that his papers perished in the fire that burnt his 
lodgings in 1620. But long before Jonson’s time, Scotland had 
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many remarkable visitors, who might have said a great deal 
about the country, but said practically nothing. These include 
Georg von Ehingen, a German traveller who may fairly be 
said to have been the first of the globe-trotters, and who 
reached Scotland in 1455; Jerome Cardan; “the half-genius; 
half-charlatan,” whose cures and scientific acquirements made 
him one of the wonders of his century, and who in 1552 was 
summoned professionally to Scotland by John Hamilton, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews; and Salluste du Bartas, the 
most famous poet of his period on the Continent, who 
journeyed to Scotland in 1587, on the special invitation of 
King James. The silence of certain of these travellers is the 
more to be regretted because some of the narratives that are 
given here would obviously have been the better for rectifica- 
tion or verification, especially as regards the manners an& 
social characteristics of the Scotch people. Some of the 
very early tales, such as those of Froissart, may be 
put aside, although it is rather curious—considering the 
evil reputation for drunkenness that Scotland has had 
recently—to learn that in the fourteenth century “their 
[the Scots’] habits of sobriety are such in time of war, 
that they will live for a long time on flesh half- 
sodden, without bread, and drink the river-water without 
wine.” The first of the socially interesting narratives of 
travel in Scotland is that of Auneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
that extraordinary clerical adventurer and Humanist, who 
rose to be Pope Pius II., and who visited Scotland in thé 
reign of the first James Stuart. “The common people are 
poor,” he says, “and destitute of all refinement. They eat 
flesh and fish to repletion, and bread only asa dainty. The 
men are small in stature, bold and forward in temper; the 
women fair in complexion, comely and pleasing, but not 
distinguished for their chastity, giving their kisses more 
readily than Italian women their hands.” After Aineas’s stay 
comes that of Don Pedro de Ayala, who was the Ambassador 
of Ferdinand and Isabella to the Court of James, and who 
in 1498 wrote a letter describing Scotland and its Kings. 
Don Pedro’s geography was hazy, for he says :—‘“ In the same 
proportion that England is longer than Scotland, Scotiand is 
wider than England; thus the quantity of land is the same.” 
He hardly takes the same view as Auneas of the Scotch people 
generally, and of the women in particular :—‘“ The people are 
handsome...... The women are courteous in the extreme. 
I mention this because they are really honest, though very 
bold. They are absolute mistresses of their houses, and even 
of their husbands in all things concerning the administration 
of their property, income as well as expenditure. They are 
very graceful and handsome women. They dress much better 
than in England, and especially as regards the head-dress, 
which is, I think, the handsomest in the world.” In all the early 
reports about the Scotch, they are represented as being the 
reverse of industrious, and as fond of war for its own sake. 


It is about the beginning of the seventeenth century that 
Scotland really became known to its neighbours in England. 
In 1618 it was visited by Taylor, the water-poet, whose rather 
too diplomatic but detailed statement of his experiences 
in the North is tolerably well known. He was followed 
in 1636 by Sir William Brereton, a Cheshire gentle- 
man who subsequently became a General in the Parlia- 
mentary army. Brereton may be trusted, for he was filled 
with Puritan veracity. When he has to call a spade a spade, 
he does it with a vengeance. Speaking of Edinburgh, he 
says :—“ This city is placed in a dainty, healthful, pure air, 
and doubtless were a most healthful place to Jive in, were not 
the inhabitants most sluttish, nasty, and slothful people. 
I could never pass through the hall but I was constrained to 
hold my nose.” At the same time, he does ample justice to 
the public spirit of the Scotch people, and their interest in 
such matters as the higher education. Brereton’s story is 
followed by others much more detailed, such as that of 
Tucker, who, as Register of the Commissioners for the Excise 
in England during the Cromwellian Protectorate, received 
orders in 1655 to proceed “unto Scotland to give his assist- 
ance in settling the excise and customs there.” Tucker’s report 
is especially valuable for the information given in it asto the 
Scotch seaports, which were then, to all intents and purposes, in 
their infancy. Even more important from the sociological 
point of view, is the “short account of Scotland” by Thomas 
Morer, which has already been alluded to. It is the first 





really successful attempt by an Englishman to distinguish 
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between Highlanders and Lowlauders in Scotland. Edin- 
burgh was the leading city in the country at this time, the 
second being Perth. Yet, even in Morer’s statement, the 
future importance of Glasgow as the chief commercial centre 
of Scotland is more than foreshadowed. ‘ Glasgow,” he says, 


“isa place of great extent and good situation; and has the | 


reputation of the finest town in Scotland, not excepting 
Edinburgh, though the royal city.” But we must confess 
that the Scotland of the twilight is much more attractive 
than the Scotland of the early daylight of civilisation. These 
later travels ought to be of great interest to Scotchmen, for 
in them is given a picture of almost every town in the country 
while it was yet in its teens. But for the charm of romance, 
of illusion, of ignorance, even of myth, commend us to the 
earlier. All things considered, however, Mr. Hume Brown 
has produced a book which forms the necessary companion of 
all authentic Histories of Scotland, and which in effect, if not 
in form, supersedes several. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us their very pretty Pocket- 
Books, Diaries, Calendars, &c., which are models of neat workman- 
ship and convenient shape. ‘The calf pocket-book, the lizard-skin 
pocket-book, and the calf diaries are all most elegant and con- 
venient; and Messrs. Marcus Ward’s quarterly diaries, which 
replace each other as the quarter comes to an end, afford much 
more room for business purposes than those of the other publishers. 
The block calendars are also very useful. 


The Cloud of Witnesses: a Duily Sequence of Great Thoughts 
from Many Minds, following the Christian Seasons. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Lyttelton Gell. (Henry Frowds, Oxford University Press.) 
—This is really what it professes to be, a collection of “ great 
thoughts from many minds,” for Tennyson, Browning, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Mazzini, will be found associated with a great 
number of other writers, stretching over the whole field of serious 
literature—Newman, Keble, Cowp2r, and the poets most com- 
monly resorted to in books like these. There is both prose and 
poetry, and so far as we have tested Mrs. Lyttelton Gell’s 
selections, her quotations are always good and always impressive. 
It is published in two forms, one on very thin paper,—the type 
being, however, perfectly clear,—which makes the book lighter, 
and one on thicker paper. 

Faery-Stories. By Charles M. Marson. (E. A. Petherick and 
Co., Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney.)—New Fairy-Tales for 
Children, Young and Old. Told by Aunt Emmy. Translated by 
Emy Gordon, by permission of the Author. With Aunt Emmy’s 
Portrait, and 40 Illustrations. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
—It is not easy to write really now fairy-stories. Yet both these 
writers have succeeded in giving an air of freshness to their 
fairy-tales, especially, we think, the Australian writer, Mr. Charles 
L. Marson, who, writing from a new continent, has certainly 
succeeded in giving a very real and effective preternaturalism to 
his trolls, brownies, and dwarfs. Aunt Emmy’s fairy-tales are of 
Bavarian origin, their author living in Munich. They are cer- 
tainly good and effective fairy-tales, though one or two of them 
may have a little too much of the flavour of edification. But 
there is much vigour of imagination in them,—for instance, in 
“The Manikins of the Mist,” while “ Doll Maggie” has a touch 
of Andersen’s humour. 

Amateur Work, Illustrated. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) —This is the 
third volume of the new series, and continues to maintain the 
same standard of varied usefulness. ‘The supply of subjects 
seems inexhaustible. New discoveries in mechanism are made; 
new wants arise; new arts are practised. A separate column is 
given every month to “Notes on Novelties,” and the variety of 
its contents is highly interesting. Among the articles we may 
mention: ‘ Colour-Photography,”’ by Mr. R. A. H. Bennett; 
** Wood-Engraving for Amateurs ;” “ Metal-Turning ;” the essays 
and notes dealing with photography generally; “Hot-Water 
Fittings for Small Houses,” a very important matter for many 
readers ; and “ Practical Organ-Building.” An “amateur.” who 
can build an organ must surely have reached the top of the 
possibilities of his class. 

Perseverance Island, by Douglas Frazar (Blackie and Son), 
appears in a “new and cheaper edition.” This is also a 


“Crusoe” story, the hero being a young man who, thrown 
ashore on an island without any possessions or appliances, is able 
to furnish himself with comforts of every kind. But his most 
astonishing achievement is in observing an eclipse of the moon 


when both sun and moan arz above the horizon. Inthe author’s simple 
astronomy, we are left to suppose, a lunar eclipse is caused by the 
sun getting between the earth and the moon, just as a solar 
eclipse is caused by the moon getting between the earth and the 
sun. The hero is so impatient, Mr. Frazar tells us, that “ it 
seemed as if the moon and sun would never approach each other” 
(p. 184). More astonishing ignorance we have never seen in all 
our experience. 

Abby’s Discoveries. By M. Bramston. (National Society.)—We 
have not seen a better book about the feelings and experiences of 
childhood than this, since we read the “My Childhood” of 
Madame Michelet. Abigail Hall tells what she and her younger 
brother thought and believed during their earlie: years. The 
severe nurse, the kindly cook, the first book (some of our elder 
readers will remember that square yellow volume with the 
“Seven Champions of Christendom,” &c.), the lovely young 
neighbour, the dreaded step-mother, who turns out to be much 
better than their fears,—these and many other things and persons 
are here described. We cannot quote; probably the fun—for 
there is, very properly, much more fun than pathos—would look 
poor out of the context; but we can heartily recommend the 
book. Our praise, indeed, was exhausted in the first sentence of 
the notice.——From the same author and publishers we have 
also received A Village Genius, an interesting account of Rochus 
Dedler, of Ober-Ammergau. Dedler was a native of this village, 
and was born in 1779. He wrote the music which is still per- 
formed at the Passion-Play. George Lechner (who took the part 
of Judas in the play of 1880) remembers him, though but in- 
distinctly, for Dedler died in 1822, when Lechner could not have 
been more than five or six years old. But as Lechnevr’s first wife 
was a daughter of the musician, his recollections, though very 
scanty, have been probably reinforced by what he afterwards 
heard. There have been other traditions in the village which 
were taken down some years ago. On these materials Miss 
Bramston has founded her book. 


The Children’s Casket. Compiled by Annie M. Hone. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Miss A. M. Hone has collected into this volume 
some hundred and sixty “favourite poems for recitation.” Some 
of these are familiar; others are new. Indeed, the compiler has 
drawn considerably from American sources, not a little to the 
advantage of the collection. But we cannot say that we alto- 
gether approve the choice. Children should have nothing of the 
eynical kind, as is Tom Hood’s “Truth in Parenthesis,” and, 
though in a very different style, “Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John ;” nor is “ Magdalen ” (p.77) a fit piece for them. This deals 
with one of the great sorrows and sins of the world of which they 
must know some day, but had far better not know too soon. 
Books of this kind should be submitted to the revision of a com- 
mittee of parents. 

Won at Last. By Agnes Giberne. (J. F.Shaw and Co.)—Maimie 
Browne, step-daughter of a certain ne’er-do-weel, Churton Hazel, 
is sent by her step-father to his brother, Robert Hazel, in England. 
Not very willingly received by the master of the house, and still 
less so by the mistress, she wins her way, and finally repays all 
that has been expended on her by doing them a very material 
service, for she defeats the machinations by which her step-father, 
now returned to England, had hoped to oust his brother from a 
considerable inheritance. The tale would have been all the better 
for the omission of the love-story. 

Tarbucket and Pipeclay. By Major J. Percy Groves. « (Griffith 
and Farran.)—Major Groves makes a lively and entertaining 
tale by interweaving the story of the private fortunes of Nicholas 
Brodribb with the narrative of various events which took place in 
the years 1778-1802. The hero is left an orphan by the death of 
his father in the French attempt on Jersey in 1781, an incident 
which made a deep impression on the island. He makes an 
influential friend by saving the life of a companion, becomes a 
midshipman in the H.E.I. Company’s service, visits the Cape in 
their ship, the ‘ Marathon,’ and is cast away on an island in the 
Pacific. After a while he changes his profession, receiving a com- 
mission in the Marines, sees some lively service in his new 
capacity, and finally settles down with his sword turned into a 
ploughshare. 

The Young Governess. By the Author of “Gerty and May.” 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—There are not a few carelessnesses in 
this “tale for girls.” The “young governess” turns out to 
have “thirty years’ experience of life.” Thirty is certainly far 
from old age, but the epithet “ young” in this particular conjunc- 
tion seems to suggest something less mature. Why does the 
labourer Jacob address his mother as “ Katie” (p. 90)? And how 
does the clergyman’s daughter, Gertie Leyton, become Gerty 
Mynors on p. 223? We cannot think that even so silly a woman 
as Lady Clere (how she comes to be “Lady Clere,” we do not 
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know—her husband is Colonel Clere) could have talked to a 
daughter of fifteen about her chances of marrying Sir Oswald. 

A Knight without Spurs. By Mrs. James Martin. (J. F. Shaw.) 
—This is an unusually well-written book. Mrs. Martin knows her 
subject, and draws her characters with uncommon vigour. Her 
“knight,” Ted Jarvis, is a genuine man, and little Judy, whom he 
befriends, and who by her passive influence upon him more than 
repays his service,a very pathetic sketch. Mrs. Martin, too, keeps 
sentiment in its right place. This element in her story is subor- 
dinated to other intezrests with much tact and taste. 

Liitle Miss Joy. By Emma Marshall. (Shaw and Co.)—A young 
girl, grand-daught2r of an old man who reminds us of Captain 
Cuttle, does the work of a peacemaker in her neighbourhood. She 
is an interesting little person ; but we cannot say that the rest of 
the story is effective. Miss Pinkney and the rascally fellow who 
cajoles her into marrying him are commonplace in the extreme. 

The Family Difficulty. By Sarah Doudney. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—The “ family difficulty ” is a niece who, brought up in the 
houschold of a clerzyman from motives of kindness, does not 
fit nicely into her place. She is of a wholly different temper: 
impulsive where they are commonplace. This difference of temper 
brings her into various troubles ; but finally all things turn out 
for the best, even the unlucky tread from a horse’s hoof, which 
had at one time threatened to spo‘l the girl’s singular beauty, 
obligingly minimising its effects. This is a pretty and not 
improbable story. 

Changed Lots. By Frances Armstrong. (Griffith, Farran, 
and ©o.)—It would have been better to label this story a 
“yomance;” then we should not have tried it by any standard of 
actual life. The main idea is not unlike that made familiar by 
“The Prince and the Pauper.” Two children, one the daughter 
of rich parents, the other coming from a gipsy encampment, 
change frocks, and in consequence “lots,” and the change re- 
mains undetected on either side, the rich house or the gipsy tent, 
for several years. And at last the gipsy child turns out to be 
the lost twin-sister of the other. If that is not a romance, we 
donot know what is. But, taking the plot for granted, the story 
is highly readable. Dorothy’s adventures (Dorothy is the rich 
man’s daughter) occupy the greater part of the book, and are 
well told. 

Under the Apple-Tree. By C. H. Lyall. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
This is a story in which the old rhyme that apportions a different 
lot to the children born on each day of the week is ingeniously 
introduced. A pretty little tale itis, and appropriately illustrated. 
——Twice Four. Stories by E. Nesbit, Mrs. Gellie (“ M. E. B.”), 
and others. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This volume contains 
eight stories, meant for quite young readers. The coloured 
pictures aro particularly pretty, and the illustrations generally 
above the average ; while the tales, simple as they are, will not be 
found wanting in interest. Much the same praise may be 
given to another volume, from the same publishers, Some Sweet 
Stories of Old, by the Rev. C. J. Ridgway, illustrated by Henry 
Rowland and May Bowley. “Boys of Bible-Story ”’—viz., 
Ishmael, Moses, Samuel, Josiah, the son of the Shunemite 
woman, th> Baptist, and the Child Jesus—are the subjects 
of the “stories.’——Granny’s Wonderful Chair. By Frances 
Browne. (Same publishers.)—This is a reprint of a volume 
which was first published in 1856, with illustrations by Kenny 
Meadows, and has been reprinted several times, a measure of 
popular favour which was not undisturbed. A ‘“‘ Publisher’s 
Note” gives a very curious piece of information. It seems that 
in February, 1887, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett published in 
St. Nicholas the “Story of Prince Fairy-Foot,” which was to be 
the first of a series to be called “Stories from the Lost Fairy- 
Book,” with an explanation that in her childhood she had had a 
book of fairy-tales given to her, had lost the volume, had never 
been able to find it again or to get it elsewhere, and now intended 
to rewrite them from memory. The tale is somewhat expanded, 
and considerably altered in the rewriting. But the strange thing 
is that, considering new editions of the book had appeared in 1881, 
1882, 1883, and 1884, Mrs. Burnett’s inquiries led to no discovery, 
Perhaps if she had asked some one to look in the catalogue of the 
British Museum, instead of going to “ a friend in the Congressional 
Library at Washington,” they might have been more successful. 

Roger Ingleton, Minor. By Talbot Baines Reed. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This is a curiously complicated story, not, we are 
inclined to think, in Mr. Reed’s best style. Long-continued per- 
Sonations are so difficult, and consequently so rare, that they 
scarcely make good subjects for fiction. This tale is told ina 
lively fashion, and some scenes are admirable, while the 
characters are drawn with a force which never deserts Mr. Reed’s 
pen; but the effect of the whole is not satisfactory. 


Queen Summer: or, the Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. By 











trated some verses of his own, about one hundred and forty in 
number, with forty drawings. The verses are of a fanciful kind, 
with some sort of allegorical meaning in them,—perhaps, we may 
say, seeming oppositions in Nature harmonised. There is a 
tourney of the Knights of the Lily and of the Rose, and then a 
reconciliation, “ Queen Summer ” thus speaking to each warrior :— 


“ Read in the fortune of your fray 
Fit emblem sweet of Unity. 
Nor Rose nor Lily plant on high, 
But side by side in equal right 
And pleasant cheer the Red and White : 
That men and maids be giad to see 
Always in pleasant company 
Life and Love close linked together, 
And strong to bear Time’s wintry weather.” 


The literary quality, it will be seen, is not much. The art is of 
the decorative kind, in which Mr. Crane excels. The designs 
would be very effective on a wall; they do not appear to great 
advantage in their present form. Still, such pictures as that on 
p. 33, illustrating the lines,— 


“ Peace then in all my borders be 
Beneath the silvern olive-tree,” 


would be attractive anywhere. 


The Wire and the Wave. By J. Munro. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This is sure to interest boys, and electrical students. The busi- 
ness of laying ocean-cables takes the cable-ship all over the world ; 
there is a great deal of the pleasure of travel, and then, too, there 
is the glory of putting a girdle round the earth. Adventure there 
is, because the telegraph, the most advanced product of civilisa- 
tion, has to do battle with the mightiest of elements. The hero 
of The Wire and the Wave obtains a situation in a Cable Company’s 
manufactory, and travels to the West Indies, helps in a revolution, 
and sees life generally. The story is really very well told; there 
are numbers of lively and pleasant characters, and innumerable 
forms of globe-trotting adventures. The hard work of the cable 
layers and testers is described with sufficient detail, so that any 
one may realise it for himself, and there is not too much 
technicality. It is a distinctly readable book. 

Paul Blake. By Alfred Elwes. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
Paul Blake is a boy who goes through some moderately exciting 
adventures in the Island of Corsica. We can hardly call the tale 
a good one, but the scene is laid in a country but little known, 
and bandits and other bad characters figure in it; so that some 
boys will be able to read it and overlook its improbabilities, and 
want of much that helps to render tales of adventure probable. 

Retrieving the Colours. By E. L. de Butts. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Every one has a lesson, of course, to learn from the 
story of how an impetuous young private marries “off the 
strength,” and subsequently, after several falls, manages to subdue 
the demon of drink. But do the men and women for whom this 
temperance tale is evidently meant, get hold of it and similar pro- 
ducticns? The title is attractive, we allow, but though not expen- 
sive, the book might seem to many a private soldier beyond his 
purse. If his reading-room library has such books, well and 
good, otherwise they are generally read by people who do not care 
about them. This, indeed, is a readable story of its kind. 

Prairie and Bush. By George Dunderdale. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The author of Prairie and Bush does not believe in plots, 
so he gives us his adventures in a rambling description of life in 
a Lisbon College, life in a settlement in Illinois, and life in the 
Australian diggings. It is all very interesting and lifelike, 
especially the sojourn in the Illinois colony, and the incon- 
sequential way the hero has of going on and on in the true “ happy- 
go-lucky ” style of ne’er-do-weels. The tale of reminiscences ends 
more abruptly even than it begins, leaving the impression of being 
a true and characteristic account of the vicissitudes of a wanderer’s 
life in America and Australia, and the aspect of things in an 
American village and as the Australian digger saw them in the 
“sixties.” It is fairly well written, and readable because evidently 
truthful. 

The Silver Mine. By Esmé Stuart. (National Society.)—The 
scene of this “ underground story,” as the alternative title has it, 
is laid on the Cornwall coast, and the principal characters are two 
boys and a girl. ‘The father of two of them, one of the boys and 
the girl, has not married the woman he wanted to marry, and his 
children make friends with the son of the old love, and the mine is 
worked by a greedy miser, the father of the lady who had not the 
courage to stick to her lover. How the feud and the trouble 
caused by the mine affect these children, is told in a story of 
moderate length and moderate excellence. It is not at all up to 
the standard of Esmé Stuart’s work; we can speak neither in 
praise nor dispraise ; but the whole sadly lacks vitality, and this 
is more evident in that we unconsciously compare it with the 
wildness of the locality. 


A Pinch of Experience. By L. B. Walford. (Methuen.)—Mrs. 
Walford’s story is, as we should expect, clever enough, but there 





Walter Crane. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Walter Crane has illus- 


is not much in it, and it is certainly not agreeable reading. When 
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we compare it with so charming a story as “A Sage of Sixteen,” 
we find the difference very much to the disadvantage of the later 
work. Rhoda Lupton is a somewhat spoilt child, heiress to a fine 
estate, who gratifies a long-cherished desire in a visit to some Lon- 
don relatives. But these people are not desirable hosts. They are 
trying to keep up a fashionable appearance on narrow means, and 
they sponge on poor Rhoda in the meanest fashion, and treat her, 
also, when the occasion arises, with no little unkindness. The 
meanness and selfishness of the Sanquhar family make a picture 
the truth of which we are constrained to recognise, but which is 
not agreeable to look upon. Rhoda’s “pinch of experience,” 
bitter as it was, did her good, we are told, and may very well have 
done so; it is even possible that the reading about it may benefit 
girls similarly situated—a general moderating of sanguine ex- 
pectations about the joys of a London season might certainly be 
salutary—but the subject does not make a-very agreeable book. 


John Tincroft, Bachelor and Benedick. By George E. Sargent. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—There is a fine leisurely air about this 
story which reminds us somehow of the way in which the writers 
of fiction a century ago were accustomed to amuse their public. 
Cut out all that could be retrenched without interfering with the 
story, and the bulk of the book, which is perhaps a trifle too long 
for the “present necessity,” would be materially reduced. Yet 
we do not want these superfluities away. John Tincroft is a 
pleasant story, and the character of the hero, who by sheer force 
of honesty and goodness makes himself beloved and respected in 
spite of many disadvantages, is well drawn. But Mr. Sargent is 
going a little too far when he tells us that one of the jokes 
practised on John’s simplicity was the fastening of a red-herring 
on his hook. We have heard of this before. 


Cecil, the Boy who Stood Between. By M. M. Butler. (J. F. 
Shaw and Co.)—Cecil, the littie hero of this story, has been com- 
manded by his dying grandfather to repair a wrong, but what the 
wrong is, he is not told. He is left alone in a great house, which 
belongs to him, with no companions, and he broods over the un- 
known wrong. At last he becomes aware of the fact that he has 
an uncle living, a twin-brother of his dead father, who was cut 
off with the proverbial shilling. He goes to visit his uncle and 
cousins and aunt, is lost in the streets on his way back from seeing 
a solicitor, and at last is found. Finally, they all live together 
at the old house. It is a pretty story, and children will be in- 
terested in the little baronet who is so determined to do right, 
and perhaps forget how much Cecil is made to think beyond his 
years. Cecil is a good character, though we wish he had not been 
burdened by the author with such an overwhelming sense of his 
duty ; it is putting too much upon one poor boy; he is made un- 
naturally old by it. 

Little Queenie. By Emma Marshall. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
A solitary child—this seems a favourite situation for writers of 
children’s stories just now—is the theme of this tale. The 
pity of children is easily aroused for such hard cases,—and 
“Queenie” is certainly a hard case. She is rather bewildered 
when she makes friends with a regular romp. Mrs. Marshall 
knows how to contrast such characters. The sadness and 
ioneliness of “ Queenie’s” life in the large house and amongst the 
old servants, with no relative but a great-aunt, who is a chronic 
invalid, is touchingly portrayed. The heroine herself is quite one 
of Mrs. Marshall’s creations, a gentle, refined creature, and 
Barbara, the romp, is a most natural girl. “Queenie’s” great 
grief is the coming home from India of an unknown step-mother. 
The lady in question wins her step-daughter’s affection by a ruse 
that must be extremely rare in real life. There is also another 
step-mother, a typical one, be it said. Is there not rather too 
much of this element getting into children’s stories nowadays ? 
It does no more good to anybody, than talking about mothers-in-law 
does. All the characters are good, the housekeeper particularly, 
and so, too, is the lame governess. It is a good story, with the 
appropriate spice of adventure in it. 


Dan’s Little Girl. By Jessie Armstrong. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is an exceptionally strong story of the moral 
assistance given to a young fisherman by a little girl-cousin who 
is almost literally thrown on his hands. Dan Carter, who is saved 
from drinking and gambling, and going to the bad generally, after 
the manner of his uncle Tom, is a very good sketch of the young 
man who might be expected to be found in such a place as Sandy- 
cove; while Tom, his uncle, is the typically bad lot who keeps the 
bad public-house, and, not content with ruining others, ruins him- 
self by gambling. Both Temperance and evangelical religion are 
introduced into the story, and with success; and they are none the 
worse that they are imported into Sandycove from London by a 
sensible clergyman. But moral proselytising, even in the case of 
Myles Turner, who “takes the pledge,” is subordinated to the 
study of human nature,—especially of such human nature as is 
to be found in Dan and the two girls, Lily and Meg, the latter of 





whom Dan marries. Altogether, this story is very much above 
the average of the class of literature to which it belongs. 


The Orphans of Merton Hall. By Emily Brodie. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This is openly, and from beginning to end, a reli- 
gious story, an attempt to prove that no life—not even domestic 
life—can be happy into which “love of God” does not enter 
Thus, in the end, the comparatively “ worldly couple,” Cyril and 
Olive, have a blind child sent them, first to humble, and then to 
bless them. The teaching of the book is that ordinary mis- 
fortunes are blessings in disguise. But while the purpose of this 
book is declared and obvious, it is not deficient in plot-interest 
of a kind. The introduction of the little dark-eyed stranger into 
the nursery at Merton Hall is skilfully managed. 


A New Broom. By Ellen Louisa Davis. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the “ new broom” who 
figures in this story isa clergyman. Ernest Wootton is his name, 
and he makes his appearance on the scene thus :—“ Here am I, 
without a grain of real ministerial experience, planted down among 
shy, suspicious, unreliable people, so dense that I cannot hope to 
arouse them, while I am nevertheless answerable to their souls 
before God. I wish I had been ordained to an East-End curacy 
instead of that butterfly congregation at St. Raphael’s in Sea- 
hampton.” This short story tells how Mr. Wootton gets acclima- 
tised in his new sphere, how he gets into the hearts of “ bumpkins” 
and choir-boys, and even how he helps in love-affairs. At the 
end, and in spite of a somewhat tragic romance in his own life, 
there is a prospect of marriage for him. All things considered, 
A New Broom is a good, healthy, natural story, well written, and 
full of lifelike character-sketches. 

The Cruise of the Crystal Boat. By Gordon Stables. (Hutchin- 
son.)—A great deal of labour has been bestowed upon this book, 
and there is even a considerable amount of ability init. But, in 
its main characteristics, it does not recall the best of Mr. Gordon 
Stables’s work. For one thing, he does not appear at home in the 
first chapters, the scene of which appears to be laid somewhere in 
Asia; and although, with the help of his “crystal boat,” he 
traverses a considerable amount of space in his semi-Asmodean 
attempt to unroof the world and see the misery of a considerable 
portion of it, he does this in a fashion so clumsily improbable as 
to make it a dreary task to follow his plot. There are several 
exciting adventures of the kind that boys will appreciate in this 
book ; there could hardly fail to be such in a volume of nearly 
350 pages. But itis to be hoped that Dr. Stables will return to 
that direct narrative of stirring and startling incident in which 
he has achieved zuch notable and deserved success. 

The Church and the King. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (TT. 
Nelson and Sons.)—This is a very elaborate story of love, intrigue, 
monastic life, and religious disturbances in the time of Henry 
VIII., and may, on the whole, be described as, for a historical 
fiction, very much above the average. Mrs. Green has taken 
great pains to picture Henry VIII. at his best, and, more 
especially in the conversations of certain of her characters, the 
‘conflict on forms of faith and modes of Church government which 
then went on in men’s—and women’s—minds, is well brought out. 
These conversations are a little too long, and there is too little of 
genuine action in the plot, but some of the more stirring incidents, 
such as the conflict between a mob and certain religious Sisters 
led by Saint Monica, are told with skill and taste. Guy, the hero 
of the story, is a really good sketch, and some of the minor 
characters are well drawn. ‘ 

Mistress Phil. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society’s 
Depository.)—This is an excellent historical—or, at least, half- 
historical—novel of the kind that forms a good gift-book of the 
higher order. The heroine, Mistress Phil, is one of those charming 
girls who, apparently without a past, drop down among ordinary 
every-day people and work wonders. This she does, at all events 
when she finds her way into the old inn and posting-house of the 
‘Four Swans’ in Waltham Cross. She renders all about her 
happier and wiser than they were before she made her appearance 
in the character of a good fairy. Of course, in the long-run, her 
own mystery is explained, and she herself secures happiness. As 
it stands, Mistress Phil is a very enjoyable story; and while his- 
torical, it is not alarmingly so. Its author has produced good 
work ere now, but nothing better, brighter, or more ingenious 
than this. 





New Epirions anp Reprints.—Robinson Crusve. With Lllus- 
trations by Walter Paget. (Cassell and Co.)—Of the many 
editions of the “Life and Strange, Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe” which have been published since the first ap- 
pearance of the great romance (in 1719-20), few can be compar 
to this. The illustrations, a hundred and twenty in number, are 
excellent. They have been carefully studied, and have just the 
right touch of realism about them,—as when, for instance, the 
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neat figure of the solitary on p. 69 (when his clothes are not yet 
worn out) is compared with the skin-clad personage of p. 171. 
The savages are very well drawn; so are the birds and beasts. 
—tThe Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russell Lowell. (Gay 
and Bird.)—This poem, first published nearly fifty years ago, 
appears with some graceful illustrations by E. H. Garrett. The 
face of the old man on p. 35 seems to us as good asany. But 
nothing is so interesting as the portrait of the poet, from a 
crayon-drawing executed in 1842, a very poetical head indeed, 
—From the same publishers we have The One-Hoss Shay, 
and Companion Poems, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, with Illus- 
trations by Howard Pyle. The two other poems are “How 
the Old Horse Won the Bet,” and “The Broomstick Train,” 
both characteristic of the writer’s peculiar genius. All are 
most appropriately illustrated. The Black Arrow, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, has reached its “seventeenth thousand ;” 
The Splendid Spur, by “Q.,” its “seventh.” Both are illustrated 
by Mr. H. M. Paget.——The Girls’ Home Companion. Edited by 
Mrs. Valentine. (F. Warne and Co.)—This useful work, “a book 
of pastimes in work and play,” appears in a “new edition 
thoroughly revised to date.” The Pilgrim’s Progress. By 
John Bunyan. (Religious Tract Society.)——Popular Tales, by 
Maria Edgeworth (Routledge and Sons); and, by the same 
author and from the same publishers, Moral Tales.——The 
Riviera, by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, a “new and revised 
edition,” handsomely illustrated. (J. S. Virtue and Co.) 
A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. By Jules Verne. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)——The Fairy-Book. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” (Macmillan.)——Andersen’s Fairy- 
Tales. Translated from the Danish by Caroline Peachey, with Ilus- 
trations by B. Pedersen and E. H. Wehnert. (Bell and Sons.) 
—Alypius: a Tale of the Early Church, by Mrs. Webb (Religious 
Tract Society) ; Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom, by the Rev: 
James Wells (same publishers); and, also from the same, 
Ben Hadden; or, Do Right, Whatever Comes of It. Birds 
and Flowers. By Mary Howitt. (Virtue and Co.) ——Four- Winds 
Farm. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.)——We may call the 
special attention of our readers to a new and cheaper edition 
of a most delightful book, Mary Howitt: an Autobiography, 
edited by her daughter, Margaret Howitt. (Isbister and Co.) 
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“ ” The Choicest and Most Varied 
L | B E R T Y Assortment of 
Artistic Presents in the 
YULE-TIDE Metropolis 
GIFTS. 


FROM 
INDIA, TURKEY, 
CHINA, and JAPAN. 
New, Quaint, UNIQUE, 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 
LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 


for 
PRRSORAE, ATTIR 
an 
HOME ADORNMENT. 





A Descriptive Book, containing 170 
Illustrations, post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 











OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


0U R E Y E 5, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


CALICO SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers’of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable.from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 


Illustrated Price-Last sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
And from first-class country Hosiers specially appointed as Agents in each town. 








OLD AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART, &c. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are now offering for Sale the COL- 
LECTION of Mr. ARTHUR L. COLLIE, of Old Bond Street, consisting of :— 

Cabinets, Bureaus, Writing-Desks, &c.; Tables, Chairs, Couches, Stools, &c. ; 
Clocks, Mirrors, Screens, Overmauntels, and other Articlesof Furniture. Metab 
Work, China, Delft, and other Ware ; Bronzes, Ivories, Bric-a-Brac, Old Silks, 
Embroideries, Brocades, Needlework, Mezzotint Engravings, &c. 

A detailed Catalogue post-free on application. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 
With the view of assisting the revival of the 


BRITISH Silk Industry in the country, DEBENHAM and 
A | LKS. FREEBODY have had a variety of Silk Goods 





manufactured in Manchester, Spitalfields, and 
elsewhere, to which they beg to invite the attention 


of the public. 
DEBENHAM These Silks are of lighter dye than most of those 


AND manufactured on the Continent, which in itself is_ 


a guarantee of fair wear. 


FREEBODY, A Pamphlet containing the recent correspondence 


in the Times, and patterns of the various Silks, 
Scacchi 








WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARE, application to 


i: DERE and ' CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500.000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 1 892. 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C+ 














UREMBERG and ROTHENBURG.—The EXHIBI- 

TION of WATER.COLOUR DRAWINGS by WILFRID BaLL NOW 

OPEN, admission Is, (including Catalogue), at ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S, The 
Rembrandt Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, Lundon, W. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EFXHAIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5, Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





Bape nn WANTED, by the Editor of a High-Class 
Old-Estab'ished Magazine.—Applicants must b2 well in touch and able to 
write interviews with the leaders of literary, scientific, and public affairs.— 
Apply, by letter, stating exp:rience, to Box “ H, 14,851,” S mith’s Advertising 
Agency, 132 Fleet Street, H.C. 





N ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP 

of this College has become VACANT by the decease of the Rev. Wm. 
Grundy, and the Council will proceed at the earliest date possible to elect 
a successor. Candidates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin 
University, and in Priests’ orders at the time of election, or within three months 
after appointment. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials not exceeding four in number, 
must be sent in, on or before Saturday, January 2nd, 1892, to the SECRETARY 
of the College, who will in the meantime supply any further information that 
may be desired. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE BRISTOL— 

The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 19tb. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary +chool age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Langueges, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 
The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Eng neering, Surveying, and Architecturab 
Work ; and special arrangements for practic:l work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the 


College. 
ENGINEEKING EDOCATION. 
Professor J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 

UNIVFRSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Klectri- 
cal, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. CALENDAR, containing full information, price ls. (by post, 
1s. 3d.) Applications for Vacancies should be made as early as possib'e to the 
SECHETARY, from whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may 
be obtained.—_ JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 





ONDON.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

Six Resident Governesses. Well-known London Professors attend Every 

modern educational advantage. Large honse and grounds. Moderate terms, 

Highest English and Colonial references given,—“ B, B.,”’ care of Joseph Boulton 
and Co., 5 Worship Street, Finsbury, E.C, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892, 


rT COLLEGE. 


Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s Honse, 48 guineas, Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres, 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 

















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. nt successes. 


‘Spee PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Complete Education of the highest type (Senior and Junior University Tutorial 


Instruction. 
The SCHOOL. of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, January 4th. 
I. Mechanical Course. IL. Civil Engineering Division. III. Colonial Section. 
Electrical, Marine, and Mining Division. 
Prospectuses of the undersigned, who will receive names for entry in the 
Library, next to the Byzantine Court, Crysta! Pa'ace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R. Hist S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 
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——————_ 
Adams (H.), Historical Essays, Cr 8V0.......cecceccessereeceecseceeceece eyaicasvad (Unwin) 74 
Ainsworth (W. M.), Memorial of, cr 8vo... .(Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Alexander (W.), Verbum Crucis, cr 8V0........ cce.cccsseee cocceseeseosesceneee (S Low) 3/6 
Analogy of Exist and Christianity, cr 8vo . ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Anderson (L.), Among the Typhoons, cr 8v0_ .........0+..0-6+ (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 


Bab (The), Episode of, edited by E. G. Browne, 2 vols. (Camb. Univ. Press) 25/6 
Barkley (H. C.), Stadies in the Art of Rat-Catching, cr 8vo ..(Murray) 3/6 
























Barr (A. E.), Sister to Esau, cr 8V0.....6......025 «000 ss diataiisiaaad pnnnitinieaiad (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Ben Oliel (M. M.), Prophecy and Evidence of Inspiration (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Berdoe (E.), Browning Cyclopaeiia, cr 8vo...... seoseasee( SOR hein) 10/6 
Bishop (Mrs.), Joarneys in Persia, 2 vols, Cr 8V0 .....0....++-seseeseessoeee (Murray) 24/0 
Blue Pavilions, by ‘'Q,” Cr SVO .......:.ccceesseseseeeee (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Bonvalot (G.), Across Thibet, 2 vole. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.) 32/0 
Book cf Revelations, by ‘* Veritas,” Cr 8V0..........cceee-cesesceeceeseesereneces (Stock) 3/6 


aba (Putnams) 5/0 
...(Arrowamith) 2/0 
4to (Camb Univ. Press) 25/0 
.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
.. (Whittaker) 21/0 
.(Truslove) 12/0 
sexe (Seeley) 2/6 
8/0 
5/0 


Bourne (H. R. F.), Sir Philip Sidney, cr 8vo 
Calmour (A. C.), Practical Play-Writiog, 12mo 
Cayley (A.), Collected Mathematical Papers, Vo'. IV. 
Christlieb (T.), by his Widow, cr 8vo ............. 
Churchill (C.), Rosciad and the Apology, 
Ciinch (G.), Mayfair and Belgravia, tto.. 
Cowell (E.), Leaves of Memory, cr 8vo .... 
Creighton (C.), History of Epidemics in Britain, 8v 
Denning (D.), Cabinet-Making 12mo .... 

Donovan (D.), Tracked to Doom, cr 8vo..... 








Kekenstein (L.), The Little Prinvess, 12mo .. 2/6 
Figg (E. G.), Analysis of Theology, or 8vo ... 6/0 
Grey (R.), Story of Chris, cr 8vo .......... 5; 


Guinness (H. G.), City of the Seven Hills, cr 8v0 ..... 
Hardy (T.), Tess of the Durbervilles, 3 vols. cr 8vo .. ..... 
Herrick’s Hesperides, edited by A. Pollard, 2 vols. 12mo. 





(Osgood) 31/6 
""(Whittaxer) 10/0 


Hcbson (J. A.), Prob'ems of Poverty, cr 8vo .............. ipanevansasnne ...(Methuen) 26 
Hughes (£.), My Childhood in Australia, cr 8vo ............ .....(Digby & Long) 2/6 
Humphreys (J.), Sunday Flowers, 4‘o ......... +..(Sunday School Association) 2/6 
Hutchinson (H. N.), Story of the Hills, cr 8v0 o..... eee eee ee eee wecéneneea (Seeley) 5/0 
Jenkins (C. C.), Hard Life in the Colonies, 870 0.0... cee ceeeeeee scene (Uawin) 5/0 
Johnson (G. B.), Beautiful Life of Christ, cr 8vo...(Alexander & Shepheard) 5/0 
Leake (J. De C.), Ad Finem esto Fidelis, cr 8vo ............ coeee a (Remington) 6/0 
Lewes (G. H.), Biographical History of Philosophy, cr 8vo......... (Routledge) 3/6 
Lowell (J. R.), Latest Literary Essays, cr 8v0...... ......:ceee ceeeeeee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Luther (M.). German Student, &c., by W. B. Robertson, cr 8vo...(Macl-hose) 3/6 
Lyrical Versicles, by “ R. T. N.," 160 00... ceeceeeeeceeeeeceeeee (Arrowsmith) 2/0 
Maartens (M.), An Old Maid’s Love, cr 8V0 ...........0.cecceseeeeeseeeeeree (Bentley) 6/0 







iene (Unwin) 2/6 


Mabinogion, Ta'es from the, 12.00 ...............cceceeeeee 
...(K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 


MacDonald (G.), The Flight of the Shadow, cr 870... 


Maraden (T.), TAONOR, OF BI0:...0.0<0500000100s00-0000-csseassossoseesseneneed (Remington) 6/0 
Merchant's Children, cr 8V0 ............scccsecsecessesseceeeceeces pinch cwatcaiuee (Nelson) 2/0 
Morten (H.), Nurse’s Dictionary of Medical Terms, L6mo .. (Hospital Offize) 2/0 
Norman (H.), The Real Japan, 8V0 ...............cseeeceesceeeceecee ceceecee cee (Unwin) 10/6 


Pollard (A.), True Stories from Greek History, cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Popley (W. A.), Christ the C:eator and Kedeemor of Mankind, cr 8vo (Stock) 3/6 

















Richard (L. E.), Cuptain January, Cr 870... .......cccecceseeeeeceereeeee (Gay & Bird) 2/6 

EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- | Richard (L. E.', Hildegarde's Holiday, 12mo .. w(Gay & Bird) 4/0 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only Richard (L. ¥.), Queen Hildegarde, 12m0........4.....4...-+ (Gay & Bird) 4,0 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupi's limited. Classes smal. Frenchcon- | Rigby (0.), From Midsummer to Martinmas, cr 8V0 ......00 +s++-eueer ss (Allen) 6/0 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts, | Robinson (W.), The Wrong that was Done, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Strictly inclusive terms, rom £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of Ross (D. M.), The Cradle of Christianity, cr 8vo......... (Hodder & Stouzhton) 5/ 
Mr. Rolandi, Bervers Street, Smith (C.), Arithmetic for Sshools, 12mo ............. (Cam. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Splay-Feet Splashings in Divers Places, cr 8v0  ...........008 Mcsie (Field-& Tuer) 3/ 

Stannard (J. T.), The Divine Humavity, cr 8vo ...... Gaecckvasvascseane (Muclehose) 3/6 

HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, | Stories from the Arabian Nights, 3 vols, 18m0_ .........ceeecseceeeees (Putnams) 7/6 
LIMITED ? | Turner (T. A.), Argentina and the Argentines, 8vo..... nuaeseviee (Sonnenschein) 15/0 

HOLLESLEY BAY *SUFFOLK Wall, (A.), Princess of Chalco, cr 8V0........+.....0-e0eeeeeeeee..-(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 

For the Training of Wanthn for Colonial Life. Waylen (J.), House of Cromwell, &c., TOY BVO.....20..0006 -erceceerooreeees (E. Stock) 10,6 

The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. ba per (Pt oad ates — —_ me B —. 8v0. aot) Fy ; 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. iggin (K. D.), Birds ristmas Carol, cr 870 ........0.ccs0e-eseeses (Gay ird) 2/ 

M ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NW. I ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


FOUNDED 1807. 
Inclusive Feee.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. 
McCLURK, M.A, LU.M.; to the Boarding-House Master; or to the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY Il4th. 





RIVATE TUITION for the DEAF and DUMB on the 

PURE ORAL SYSTEM.—A Certificated Teacher of some years’ experi- 

ence undertakes to Teach the Deaf and Dumb to Speak and Understand Spoken 

Languages. The Course includes a thorough English education, and special 

subjects areintroduced. Comfortable home in healthy locality.—Address, “ N.,’’ 
15 Arlington Road, N.W. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. — First-class 
SCHOOL and HOME for GIRLS. Situated on hillside, facing sea, 
sheltered by hills and woods. Principal: Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Indi- 
vidual care and attention, with modern education. Number, twenty-five. Climate 
mild yet bracing, and free from fogs. Highest references from parents and doctors. 


RCACHON, FRANCE.—Pastor PAUL MONOD re- 
ceives YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family. French lessons if desired. 
Beautiful climate. Pine-forests, seaside, &c.—Address, Villa Europe. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—HOLIDAY and PERMANENT ENGAGEMENTS required by ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, COMPANIONS, &.—Madame AUBERT, 
27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. — The next 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in London, beginning MARCH 
7th, 1892. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at the same time, 
on the results of which the Sir Francis Goldsmid Foundation Scholarship of the 
annual value of £45 for three years will be awarded.—Forms of entry and further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The forms must be returned, filled 
up, by January 31st. 


ECTOR of ANGERSLEIGH, SOMERSET, takes FOUR 
PUPILS, delicate or not suited for Public School. Very healthy, lovely 
country. Long experience. Excellent references. Terms, £80 per annum, 
inclusive.—Apply (until January), 4 Wellington Terrace, Taunton. : 


IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
—Head-Master: G. W. RUNDALL, M A. (late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford, and for 14} yeas Assistant-Master at Marlborough College).—First-Grade 
School. Special attention to Mathematics and Science. During past year five 
‘Open Scholar-hips at Oxford and Cambridge. Laboratory, Carpenters’ and Iron 
orkshops. Open Scholarships. High and healthy site, cricket-ground, fives- 
courts. The present Head-Master has had long experience in Army preparation 
at Marlborough. Boarders, £64 11s, (including Tuition); Day-Boys, £13 10s,— 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 


























CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1891. 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and dated to suit 
the convenience of passengers, can b» obtained at the Spreai Eagle Office, 
Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company, 
and at Messrs. Gaze and Son’s Office, 142 Strand, W.C., as well as at the Railway 
Stations. 

On Christmas Eve, Thursday, December 24th, Special Expresses 
will leave Willesden Junct on at 2.45 p.m. fur Bletchley, Wolverton, Northamp- 
ton, Rugby, principal Stations on the Trent Valley, and Stafford, in advance of 
the 2.45 p.m. ordinary train from Euston; and from Euston at 4.25 p.m, and 
6.55 p.m. for Coventry and Birmingham. 

On the same day the Night Irish Mail, due to leave Euston 
at 8.20 p.m., will not leave until 9.5 p.m _ Passengers from Bir- 
mingbam, Liverpool, and Manchester for Hulybead ani [reland will leave at the 
usual hours, and will be taken forward to Holyhead in advance of the London 
train, The Mail Packet for Kingstown wil not leave Holyhead until the 
passengers from London are on board. ‘ 

The 12.0 night Train from London (Euston), due at Warrington at 5.15 a.m. 
on Christmas Day, will be extended from Warrington to Carlisle, E linburgh, 
and Glasgow, as on ordiuary weck-days, and will, by special arrangement, take 
passengers for Kendal and Windermere. 

CHRISTMAS DAY.—On Christmas Day the usual Sanday service of 
trains will be run, wich the following additions:—The 515 a.m. Newspaper 
Express train from London will ran to Northampto, Rugby, Birmingham, 
Nuneaton, Tamworth, Lichfield, Rugeley, S'afford, Crewe, Shrewsbary, Liver- 

1, Manchester, Warrington, Wigan, Preston, Lincaste*, Carnfurti, Oxen- 
olme, Kendal, Windermere, Tebay, Penrith, Carlisie, Kiimburzh. and Glasgow, 
but will have no covnection to Cnoester and North Wales. The 7.15. a.m. 
Down Day Irish Mail from Euston to Holyhead will be run on 
Chrs mas Day the same as Ou week-days; and the 11.40 a.m. Holyhead 
to Chester, will leave at 11 30a.m., and be extendei to Loado». The Dowa 
Mail will catl, if requirei, at Rhyl, Conway, and Bangor, and the Up Mal, if 
required, at Bangor, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Kyl, aud Holywell. 

On Bank Holiday, Saturday, December 26th, numerous resi- 
dential Trains in the neighbourhood of important C.ties aud Towns will not be 
run. The Dining Saloons between London, Liverpoul, and Manchester, and 
certain of the through carriages between London and Provincial Stations will 
also be discontinued on this date. 


For further particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 
Easton Station, December, 1891. G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
At 3d. in the Shilling Discount. 


A large stock of all the New Season’s Books, handsomely bound Poetry and 
Standard Works suitable for Presentation, on view in the Show-Rooms. Prompt 
attention to orders by Post. New Catalogue of 150 pp., containing Lists of all 
the New Books, and Complete Lists of all the principal Standard Authors and 
Series, is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 


ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), Discount Bookseller, 18 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C, 
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HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 


SM EDLEY'S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Booms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ROVIDENT 


siderably enla: 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, Be a ng 


——~——__ 


OursipE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








LIFE OFFICE (founded 1806), 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...  .. . oo ace eee Ss 22,690,809 
ANNUAL INCOME... 0. cee ane o<e £321,625 
OLAIMS PAID ...0 0. cee nee ose eee £9,108,217 


NEW FEATURES. 


CLAIMS are now paid within SEVEN DAYS of satisfactory proof of death 
and title, instead of three months after proof of death, as heretofore. 
The free limits of FOREIGN RESIDENCE and TRAVEL have been con- 


Non-Forfeitable Policies are issued, payable at death, the Premiums to be pay- 
able only during a limited number of years. 
NDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted, with PARTICIPATION in 


BONUS YEAR. 


Assurances effected on or before December 31st, 1891, on the Profit Scale, will 
receive TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS at the next Division of Profits to 





£ s. d. 2s. d. 
Page 1010 0| Narrow Column 310 0 December 31st, 1892. ’ 7 or 
Halt. RN Sa cvenSictcenteccerere 5 5 0] Half-Column......... 115 0 Fall Prospectus and further information on application. 
Quarter-Page ....ccccccecceserres 212 6{| Quarter-Colamn 017 6 CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ComPaNIEs. 
Outside Page ..........csceeeeee £14 14 O| Inside Page ..........ssececerseree £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad caumaatt (half-width), 5s. ; and ls, per | cere TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
e for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « se ene £12, 000,000 





Serms of Subscription, 
Yearly, 
year 

1 8 6 woe O 14 3 


Including poviape to om part of the hema 
Kingdom . a nea ne - we & 
Including geetnge te. any of the hentuteaton 


Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6.....015 3....0 7 8 


Lncluding postage to India, China, &c.... 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 


Hal. Quarterly, | published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
Ye 





‘aue0 7 2| from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


wae 016 8......0 8 2! Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








THE (RESIDENTIAL), HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





7 new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘‘ Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belgravian and quict end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &. 
British servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph. 


Address, “‘ BELGRAVIAN, LONDON ;” or Telephone No. 3,083. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamretL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


SOvFe, PRESERVED  PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


PpotteD MEATS. Also, 


FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
([URTLE SOUP. & JELLY, & other 
GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
li LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Changes of 


temperature and weather frequently upset 
persons who are most careful of their health and 
particular in theirdiet. These corrective, purifying, 
and gentle aperient Pills are the best remedy for all 
defective action of the digestive organs. They aug- 
ment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, correct 
biliousness, and carry off all that is noxious from the 
system. Holloway’ s Pills are composed of rare bal- 
sams, unmixed with baser matter, and on that 
account are peculiarly well adapted for the young, 
delicate, and aged. As this peerless medicine has 
gained fame in the past, so will it preserve it in the 
future by its renovating and invigorating qualities, 
and thefimpossibility of its doing harm. 





























HROATIRRITATIONandCOUGH 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing <—— and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, u 


EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 74d.; tins, 1s. 13d.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic ‘Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


coc O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so welL” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








Just published, price 72. 61. 


HE POWER of CONSCIENCE; 
or, the Monopolist. And other Works. By 
the late Toomas LaTTER. 
London : Smmpxi, MarsHaLt, Hamitton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





Price 1s. 6d. 


LECTRICITY UP TO DATE: for 
Light, Power, and Traction. By Joun B. 
Verity, M.Inst.E.E. Fully Illustrated, with Coloured 
Map showing Areas allotted in London to the different 
Public Supply Companies. 
London: FREDERICK Warne and Co., 15 Bedford 
Street, W.C. 


UARDIAN yiEe and LIFE 


OFFIC 
Head Office—11 Lombard Skreet, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, ” £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, ne 
Deputy-Chairman—GerorGe Laks, Esq 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | Right Hon. @. 2  Shaw- 
Esq Lefevre, M.P. 
wm. Hill Dawson, ® a Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Esq. 
~— F. R, Farquhar, | Joho B. Martin, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Aine G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Hsq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dept.—R. G. CocHrang. 

Share Capital at present —_ up 





and invested oA ---£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards OP ies eee 4,516,000 
Total Annual Income, over a 938,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire “at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of Januury. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL eae 


INSURED AGAINST #2Y TH 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established -_ 





Capital 1,900,000 
64 CORNHILL, LON Dox. 
Ps DAS SY, } Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

= so repayable on demand. 
ER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
Pi on the a mouthly balances, when 
not drawn below £ 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti. 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for -home use and exportation. 
Pa ieed Reval on a) —_—— to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 
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NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The WRONG THAT WAS 
DONE By F. W. Rosinson, Author of ‘* Grand- 
mother’s Money,” &. 3 vols. 


A WASTED LIFE and 


MARR’D,. By Lady Gertrupe Stock, Author 
of ** Linked Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 


The IDES of MARCH. By 
G. M. Rozrns, Author of ‘‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge,” ‘‘ A False Position,” &c, 3 vols, 


The GAMBLER’S SECRET. 


By Percy Fennaut, Author of “fpiders and 
Flies,” &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY- 


TIME. By Maset Hart, Author of ‘Two 
English Girls.”” 2 vols. 


ONE REASON WHY. By 


Beatrice Wuitsy, Author of ‘The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 2 vols, 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1892, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited bv the 
Rev. W. ROBERISON NICOLL, M A., LL D. 
FOURTH SERIES. 
Monthly, price One Sbil'ing. 
The following FOUR IMPORTANT SERIES of 
PAPERS, among others. will be pub- 
lished during the Year :— 

» THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD: A NEw ExPpost- 
TION. By the Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., 
Dean of Armagh. 

THE DoctRink OF THE ATONEMENT IN THE New 
TESTAMENT. By the Rey. Professor J. Agar 
Beet, D.D. 

. STUDIFS IN New TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By 
the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 

. THE HisTortcaL GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. By 
the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A. 

*,* The FOURTH VOLUME is now rcady, price 7s. 6d. 


ao 


lo 


a) 


Hopper and SrovuguHTon, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


The MODERN ODYSSEY; or, Ulysses 
up to Date. A Book of Travels. By WyNDHAM 
F. Turnt¥Lu. Illustrated with 31 Pictures in 
Collotype, crown 8vc, cloth gilt, 454 pp. 
“A handsome and well-illustrated book.’’—Scots- 
man, 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 





NOW READY, witb 123 Plates and 192 Illustrations 
in the Text, stout crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s, 6d. 


NATURE IN ORNAMENT. 


By LEWIS F. DAY, 
Author of ‘“‘Every-Day Art,” &c. 





London: B. T. BATSFORD, 52 High Holborn, 


Just published, with 3 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 
bevelled cloth, price 2s. 61. 
IN CHRIST’S COUNTRY: 
Notes of a Visit to Judea. 
By SAMUEL HOME, LL.B, 





London : 
CHAS. J. CLARK, 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





Now ready. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1892. 
‘* The most complete and monumental of Peerages 
is the well-known compilation of Sir Bernard 
Burke, C.B., Ulster King-at-Arms...... But Burke's 
Peerage is quite above criticism; it is unique, 
and remains by itself as the type of a book of 
reference.”—Tvumes, Fifty-fourth Edition, super 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 38s, 
London: Harrison and Sons, Booksellers and 
Stationers to her Majesty, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 





Just published. 
HE RIVULET BIRTHDA Y-BOOK 


Compiled from the Poetry and Prose Writings 
of the late THOMAS T. LYNCH. By More. 


THEOBALD, F.0.A. Cloth, 4s.; morocco, 5s. 6d. 
“A very pretty gift-book.” 
JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





The ARGOSY for JANUARY will be ready on 


TUESDAY NEXT, 22nd inst. 





Part I. of ASHLEY, a Serial Story, by Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” will appear in the 
JANUARY NUMBER OF THE ARGOSY. 





A GUILTY SILENCE, a Serial Story, Illus- 


trated by M. L. Gow, will commence in 
THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, ready on 22nd inst. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 








MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRABY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 


scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, —setetapeimstor sate 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 











NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burnings 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORF, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Medium 8vo, 21s, 


JERUSALEM, the HOLY CITY: its History 
and Hope. By Mrs. OLrpHanr. With 50 Illustrations (aniform with ‘* The 
Makers of Florence,”’ &c. 

Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, 50s. net. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With Portrait and Introduction by THomas 


Hughes, 
*,* Uniform with the One-Volume Editions of the Poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Matthew Arnold. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Just ready, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 


The RAILWAY MAN, and HIS CHILDREN. 


A Novel. By Mrs. OLipHant, Author of “ Kirsteen,” “ Hester,” &c. 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—* At once an extremely interesting story and a perfectly 
satisfying achievement of literary art.’’ 
J. L. KIPLING, C.LE. 
Just ready, 8vo, 21s. 


BEAST and MAN in INDIA: a Popular 


Sketch of Indian Animals in their Relations with the People. By JoHN 
Locxwoop Kiruine, C.1.E With many Illustrations bv the Author. 

PALL MALL GAZEITE,—“ Mr, Kipling is scientific without being pedantic, 
and chatty without ever becoming garrulous...... The book is full of good stories 
and charming illustrations, 

° NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE, 
Just ready, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By 


Bret Harte, Author of “ Cressy,” ‘The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” 


BY VERY REV. DEAN VAUGHAN. 
Just ready, New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DONCASTER SERMONS.—LESSONS of 


LIFE and WORDS from the GOSPELS. Two selections of Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster by C. J. Vavauan, D.D., Dean 
of Llandaff and Master of the Temple, Vicar of Doncaster, 1860-69, 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With 


an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmetTHam and WILLIAM Davigs. 
With a Portrait. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book is one which every Ruskinian should 
read...... The letters go far, we think, to justify the place which the editor claims for 
them, as ‘amongst the best reported examples of this kind of writing.’ ” 

TIMES.—“ A striking record of his life and thoughts,” 

SPEAKER.—“ By no means a book to neglect ”” 


A NEW BOOK ON BROWNING, 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


A PRIMER on BROWNING. By F. Mary 


Witsos, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED GURNEY, M.A. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


WAGNER’S PARSIFAL: 
A Study. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


THE “EPIC OF HADES.” 


A New Edition of the “EPIC of HADES,” 
by LEWIS MORRIS, choicely printed on 
hand-made paper, cloth extra, 6s., is ready 
this day at Booksellers’. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRU BNER and CO., Limited. 











THIRD EDITION, pp. 380, 5s., now ready. 
Scat AILMENTS : and on Treating Disease. 
By Lioneu S. Beate, M.B., F.R.S, 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 


pscourt, 3d. in the ls —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


* TNCONOMIST,” 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DIsPO3AL.—“ J. B.,”’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey, 

















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 


NEW PERMANENTLY-VALUABLE GIFT-BOOKS. 


The BROWNING CYCLOPZADIA. By Dr. 


EpwarkpD Berpor. Very thick large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 
A PROSE SUPPLEMENT to PERCY’S *‘ RELIQUES.” 


TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL 


ORIGIN, or WIDELY CURRENT in ENGLAND from EARLY TIMES, 
With Critical Introductions by WILLIAM CaREW Hazuitr. 8vo, 15s. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


a Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion. Being a Series of 
Essays by Eminent Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Revised and con- 
siderably Enlarged by more than Twenty Additional Articles, 8yo, 15s. 


Among the Fifty-four Contributors are :—Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. 0. Lyall, 
Sir George Cox, F. York Powell, W. R. Morfill, Professor Legge, S. Beal, W. St. 
C. Boscawen, Professor Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Kobertson, F. C. 
Conybeare, Oscar Browning, Allanson Picton, Sir Fred, Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, 
J. Clifford, C. Voysey, T. Child, Edw. White, D. Fotheringham, E. Miller, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Stanton Coit, Mrs. Macdonald, &c. 


*SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited, with 


Life of the Poet, Notes, Glossary (Vol. X.), &c., by Rev. A. Dice. Sixth 
Edition, 8vo, 10 vols. (5,052 pp.), 45s, net. 


*DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 


SAMUEL PEPYS. With Life and Notes by Lord BraysrooxE, Verbatim 
Reprint of the Third Editivn, 1848-49 (Copyright), 8vo, 4 vols. (2,088 pp.), 


18s, net. 
*HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 


AMERICA. By Captain James BurNEY, F.R.S. 8vo (400 pp.), 2 Maps, price 
4s. net. 
* The above Three Works have recently been added to the CHEAP LIBRARY 
EDITIONS of STANDARD AUTHORS, a Complete List of which wiil be sent 
on application. 


**A MOST ABSORBING HISTORICAL NOVEL.” 


The PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark 


Chapter of Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DanILEvVsEI. 
With Engraved Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, 500 Illustrations, 4to, 21s,, double colamns, 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUI- 


TIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE, and ART. Edited, 
from the Work of Professor SkyFFERT, by Protessor H. NEttTLEsu1P (Oxford) 
and Dr. J. E. Sanpys(Camb.) Second Edition, with exhaustive Indexes of 
Subjects, and Illustrations. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in 


ITALY. By J. G. Burcxnarpt. Translated by 8. G. C. MippLEMORE. 
8vo, 103. 6d. 
** A model of what such a work ought to be. Admirably translated. He has con- 
denced an immense mass cf erudition. We have seldom met with more pictu- 
resque descriptions of iife and manners.” —Times, 


CULTIVATED PLANTS and DOMESTIC 


ANIMALS in their MIGRATION from ASIA to EUROPE. By Victor 
HEuN. 10s. 6d., 8vo. 


** Jt is impossible here to give any idea of the extreme wealth of illustration. 
It is a storehouse of entertainment. Professor Hehn writes like a living man, and 
not as a Dryasdust, and many of our readers will find his work supremely 
interesting.” —Field. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


Tuos. A. TuRNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic, Pro- 
fuse y Illustrate’, thick 8vo, 15s, ° 


DE QUINCEY’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS 


With a Preface and Annotations by James Hoaa. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 7s. 
The MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL of the YEAR.—SIXTH EDITION, in 1 vol. 


The WAGES of SIN. ByLucas Malet. 6s. 
THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


Each with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Herbert 
Baynes, M.R.A.S. 


. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIME. 


By Dr. E. BERDOE. 


. IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
. GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
. DANTE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 
1, MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 


H. W. Mackin, B.A. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 


Professor F. E. Huime, F.S.A., of King’s College. 113 Illustrations. 
*¢ Gives the results of wide research.”—Westminster Review. 
* An excellent handbook.”’— Scotsman, 


3. HERALDRY. By Prof. Hulme. 194 Ill. 


‘* Really elementary and perfectly intelligible. The illustrations are real 
helps.”— Glasgow Herald, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
LIST. 


BRAND: a Drama. By Henrik Ibsen. 


Translated by WiLLIam WIL<oNn. Crown 8yvo, 


52. 

“‘The greatest world poem of the nineteenth 
century next to ‘Faust.’ ‘ Brand’ will have an 
astonishing interest for Englishmer. It is in the 
same set with ‘Acamemnon,’ with * Lear,’ with the 
literature that we now instinctively regard as high 
and holy.”—Daily Chronicle 

“Simply a masterpiece, standing alone among 
modern dramatic prodnctions. Had Ibsen never 
written anything else, this poem would immortalise 
him as a writer and a thinker.” —Machester Courier. 


The COLLEGES of OXFORD: their 
H'story and their Traditions. 21 Chapters by 
Members of the Collezes. Kdited by ANDREW 
Ctank, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 8+0, 18+, 

** Whether the reader apprcazhes tke book as a 
pitriotic member of a co'lege, a3 an antiquary, or 
as a student of the organic vrowth of college four. da- 
tion, it will amply reward his attention,” —Tim~s 

“A delightful book, learnedundlv ly.”,—Academy 

“ All the book is higbly interesting, to Oxfurd men 
of course in the first place, but to all readers in the 
second,’”’"— Spectator. 

**A work which will certainly be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book on the colleges of 
Oxford.”’— Athenzum. 


NATURE in BOOKS: Studies in 


Literary Biography. By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, half-parc! ment, 6s. 

This is an attempt to trace the influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances, and especially of the in- 
finerces of Nature, on some greit writers The 
chapters are entitled :—I. ‘* The Magic of the Fie’ds” 
(Jefferies).—II. “Art and Nature” (Tenpyson).— 
III, “The Doctrine of Idleness’’ (Thoreau).—IV. 
= The Romance of Life’’ (Scott) —V. ‘* The Poetry 
of Toil” (Burns).—VI.“*‘the Divinity of Nature” 
(Wordsworth). 


ASUMMER NIGHT, and other Poems. 
By Granam R Tomson. With Frontispiece, 
feap. 8vo, 3:. 6d. 

**Much above the average. Genuine in feeling and 
graceful in expression ’—Times. 

** Finished and effective, Mrs. Tomson displays 
on every page ‘the great poetic heart.’ ”’—Literary 


Opinion. jew 
NEW NOVELS. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By 


W. Ciark RussEtt, Author of ‘The Wreck of 
the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. 3 vols. 

*‘Shipwreck and exposure and danzer are his 
themes, The strength of the story lies in the excel- 
lene of the studies of Nature—all intensely vivid. 
The boc k seems not inferior to any of the author’s 
works,” —Athenzum. 

“A story cf the most thrilling adventures from 
beginning to end. Distinguished by strength and 
finish. The work is one of exceptional interest.”— 


Scotsman, 

HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 
Roprysow, Author of ‘The Plan of Campaign,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

**Miss Mabel Robinson’s knowledge of human 
nature and facalty of analysis have never been more 
prominent than in her present book.”—Morning Post. 

‘*** Hovenden, V.C.,’ has much in it thet reminds 
one of Daudet’s ‘Sappho.’ Without any of Daudet’s 
deliberate and needless grossness, our author succeeds 
in effecting something of thst deep mora! impression 
which he undeniably effects.””—National Press, 


A PINCH of EXPER'ENCE. By L. 
3B. Watrorp, Author of ** Mr. Smitb,” &. With 
aeeeetans by Gordon Browne. Extra crown 

vo, 6:, 

“'} he clever authoress steers clear of nam‘ y-pamby, 
and invests her moral with a fresh and striking dress. 
T here is terseness and vivacity of style, and the illus- 
trations are admirable.’’—Anti-Jacobin, 


The STORY of CHRIS. By Rowland 
Sexe. Author of “ Lindenblumen,” &. Crown 


A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. MacLaren Copan, Author of * Master of 
His Fate,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

**The best work Mr. Cobban bas yet achieved. The 
Rev. W. Merrydew is a brilliant creation.” — National 
Observer, 

‘There is abundance of clever things in this book, 
and the ;tudies of charscter are striking and even 
powerful.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

“One of the subtlest studies of character outside 
Mered.th.”—Star. 


University Extension Series. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, 23. 61, 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. 
E. Symes, M.A, With Map. 
**One of the best volumes of the kind we have 
recently encountered.” — Speaker. 


Social Questions of To-Day. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MUTUAL THRIFT: an Inquiry into 


the Working of Friendly Societies. By J. F. 
WILKINSON, M.A. 


English Leaders of Religion. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 23. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 
half-vellum, 10s, 6d. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. 


DanIkuL, M.A, [ Ready. 





METHUEN & CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. : 


DAVID NUTT, 
270-271 STRAND. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR A BOY. 


LYRA HEROICA: an 
Anthology selected from the best 
English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 19th Centuries. By Wm. Ernest 
Hentey, Author of “ A Book of Verses,” 
“‘ Views and Reviews,” &c. 


The speciality of this collection is that 
all the poems chosen are commemorative of 
heroic action or illustrative of heroic senti- 
ment. 


“Lyra Heroica” is printed by Constable, 
on laid paper, and forms a handsome 
volume, crown 8vo, of xviii.-362 pp., bound 
in stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges 
uncut, 6s. 


A few Large-Paper Copies left, price 28s. 
net. 


*,* Messrs. Ch. Scribner’s Sons have 
acquired the Copyright of “ Lyra Heroica” 
for the United States of America. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Anti-Jacobin—*“ By all means let boys 
read it, for it is the kind of reading which 
will help to make them men.” Spectator.— 
“His selection is, on the whole, as good as 
can be.”  Guardian.—< Mr. Henley has 
brought to the task of selection an instinct 
alike for poetry and for chivalry which 
seems to us quite wonderfully, and even un- 
erringly, right.” Saturday Review—<A 
very fine book.” Scottish Leader.—< The 
ideal gift-book of the year.” Daily Graphic. 
—‘ A selection which all boys should, and 
most boys will, appreciate.” British Weekly. 
—‘ A collection of the noblest verse in our 
language.” Boston (U.S.A.) Herald.—* One 
of the best anthologies by which literature 
has ever been enriched.” Scotsman.— 
“ Never was a better book of the kind put 
together.” Pall Mall Gazette.— Every boy 
ought to have this book, and most men.” 
World.—* Will stir all the boys’ hearts in 
the Kingdom as by trumpet.” National 
Observer.—* On the whole, the most repre- 
sentative and the most inspiring anthology 
with which we are acquainted.” Glasgow 
Herald.—‘ Mr. Henley has done his work 
admirably—we may even say, perfectly.” 
Star.—* This perfectly lovely volume.” 
Dublin Evening Mail.—“ Edited with admir- 
able critical judgment and conscientious 
care.” Educational Review—* This book 
should be looked at by all who wish to 
make a handsome present to a boy.” Leeds 
Mercury.—* The book is one which all 
lovers of poetry will appreciate.” Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal.—‘ He has mixed 
songs of battle, of love, constancy, and 
patriotism so well that even those who 
are boys no longer may be stirred and 
heartened.” Illustrated London News.— 
“Worthy to be piaced on the same shelf 
as our ‘Golden ‘Treasuries’...... Though 
admirably adapted to stimulate courage 
and patriotism in the young, it will be 
equally welcome to the adult.” Speaker.— 
‘* Mr. Henley’s is a very fine ambition, and 
it will hardly be denied that his is a splen- 
did book of verse.” North British Daily 
Mail.—“ May be commended unreservedly.” 
Tablet.— Take it all in all, as a present for 
boys, and for men for that matter, ‘ Lyra 
Heroica,’ printed with perfection and hand- 
somely bound, is a book among books, 
an anthology among anthologies.” St. 
James’s Gazette.—“In the eyes of that 
curious Radical section to whom all war, 
for whatever purpose, on behalf of what- 
ever principle, is a crime, this book must 
seem the most dangerous and most immoral 
that was ever put into the hands of youth. 
For it sings the glory of noble and honour- 
able war. Its note is a note of healthy and 
resolute defiance,—the defiance of liberty 
to bondage, of duty to disgrace, of courage 
to misfortune.” 





W. AND R. CHAMBERS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. VIII., now ready. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. A 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, 

with Maps and Wood-Engravings. 

In 10 vols. imperial Svo. Entirely 

New Edition. Vols. I., II., III., IV., 

V., VI., VII., and VIII. are now ready. 

Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half- 

morocco. The Work is also being issued in 
monthly parts, price 1s. each. 


“The leading literary, political, scientific, and 
artistic subjects included in this volume have been en- 
trusted to specially qualified writers, whose articles 
are, as a rule, entirely new. I; is already evident 
that the new edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encsclope lia’ 
will reflect the highest credit on its editor and its 
publishers.” — Spectator. 


“The work is mainta‘ned with unflagging spirit ; 
no care, no pains, no expense have been spared, and 
the result is a bovk which it will not be easy to 
supersede, The articles throughout, and the whole 
work of editing, are most ably and conscientiously 
done.”—British Weekly. 





LIFE and WORKS of BURNS. 
Edited by Rosert Cuameezrs, LL.D. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Has a value of its own wh'ch nothing can 
supersede, and must ever retain its place among 
standard books cn the life and works of our national 
poet. In this issue the original four volumes ave 
bound in two. They are handsome, and in every 
respect admirably got up.’ ’—Scotsman, 





The CHILDREN of WILTON CHASE. 
By L. T. Meapz, Author of “ Scamp 


and I,” “Daddy’s Boy,” &c. With 6 
Original Illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins. 3s. 6d. 





The RAJAH of DAH. By George 
ManviuLE Fens, Author of “In the 
King’s Name,” &c. With 6 Original 
Illustrations by W.S. Stacey. 3s. 6d. 





ROSE and LAVENDER. By the 
Author of “ Laddie,” ‘“ Miss 'Toosey’s 
Mission,” &c. With 4 Original Illus- 
trations by Herbert A. Bone. 2s. 6d. 





JOAN and JERRY. By Mrs. 
O’Rertty, Author of “ Sussex Stories,” 
&e. With 4 Original Illustrations by 
Herbert A. Bone. 2s. 6d. 





BASIL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIP- 
MAN. By ArrHur Lge Kvnyieut, 
Author of “The Adventures of a Mid- 
shipmite,” &c. With Frontispiece by 
W.S. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 





The YOUNG RANCHMEYN;; or, Perils 
of Pioneering in the Wild West. By 
Cuaries R. Kenyon. With 4 Original 
Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 





EL} ZABETH; or, Cloud and Sunshine. 
By Henutey I. Arpen, Author of 
“Leather Mill Farm,” “ Aunt Bell,” 
&e. With Frontispiece by Herbert A. 
Bone. 2s. 





The BEWITCHED LAMP. By Mrs. 
Moxeswortu. With Frontispiece by 
R. Barnes. 1s. 


ERNEST’S GOLDEN THREAD. By 
Envir C. Kenyon. With Frontispiece 
by Herbert A. Bone. 1s. 





DUTY and AFFECTION; or, the 
Drummer-Boy. With Frontispiece by 
W.S. Stacey. Is. 


W. and P. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
and EDINBURGH. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


This day is published. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” ‘‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,”’ 
“ Granite Crags,’ “ Fire Fountains,” “‘ Wanderings in China,” &c. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, handsomely bound, 30s. 


** The book of the season.” 
Memoir of 


The Life of Laurence Oliphant, and 


of Alice Oliphant, his Wife By MARGARET ULIPHANT W. OLIPHANT, 
Aatbor «f ‘Life of Edward Irving,’’ ‘Life of Principal Tulloch,” &c. 
Seventh Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 

SECOND EDITION. 


On Surrey Hills. By “A Son of the 


Marshes,” Author of *‘ Annals of a Fishing Village,’’ “* Woodland, Moor, and 
S'ream.”” Crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, with a New Portrait. 


On Some of Shakespeare’s Female 


Characters. By Hr. rena Favcit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission 
to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 8vo, 73. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


Hindu-Koh : Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General Dosatp Macintrer, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Gods and Heroes; or, the Kingdom of 


Jupiter. By R. E. Francitiroy. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Tales from “Blackwood.” Third Series, 


Complete iv 6 vole., bound in extra cloth, 15. ; roxburgh, 21s, ; half-calf, 25s. ; 
half-morocco, 283, 


Travel, Adventure, and Sport, from 


‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.’”? Complete in 6 volz., handsomely bound 
in cloth, 153. ; and in half-calf, 25s, 


Life, Letters, and Diaries of 


Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl 


of Iddesleigh. By Ayprew LaneG, Popular Edition, post 8vo, with a 
Portrait and View of Pynes, 7s. 6d. 


e + J . be 
George Eliot’s Novels. Cheap Edit‘on, 
with Illustrations, crown 8vo. ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—The MILL on the 
FLOSS, 33, 6d.—FELIX HOLT, 3s. 64.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 
33.—SILAS MARNER. 23. 6d.—ROMOLA. 33. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA. 
72, 6d.—MLDDLEMARCH. 73 61. Handsomely bound in half-calf, 50s. ; half 
Persian morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half Turkey morocco, gilt top, 57s. 6d, 


George Eliot’s Life. 7s. 6d. 


George Eliot’s Life and Works. 


Cabinet Kdition, complete in 24 vols., price £6: each volume, price 53., may 
be had separately. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by Sir NOEL PATON. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ; and 


other Poems. By Professor Arroun, D.C.L. Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 21. 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 33, 6d. 


Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. 


Fifteenth Edition. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, aud Crowquill. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Gossips with Girls and Maidens. 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady BeLLatrs, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. ; in extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Book-Hunter. By Joxun Hitt Burton, 


Author of “The History of Scotland.” New Edition, with Portrait, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Scot Abroad. By the Same Author. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, 
—_ = —— anne from the Works of GEORGE ELIOT. Eighth 


The George Eliot Birthday-Book. 


Printed on fine paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; and in French morocco or Russia, 5s. 


Three Hundred English Sonnets. 


Chosen and Edited by Davip M. Martyn. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY 
BEG 10 ANNOUNCE 


A New, Uniform, and Completely Revised Monthly Issue of 


MR. WM. BLACK’S NOVELS 


‘ At Half-a-Crown a volume. 
The issue comprises the volumes hitherto published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., as well as those published by Sampsor. Low, Marston and Co., Limited. 


VOL. I. ready DECEMBER 2ist, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


A Daughter of Heth. 


*a° Full Prospectus, with List of the Volumes, on application, 


SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN. By Gessi 


PasHa, Being a Record-.of Explorations, Adventures, and Campai 
against the Arab Slave-Hunters. ~ Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cluth, _ 


R. PARKE’S EXPERIENCES in EQUA- 


TORIAL AFRICA. Second Edition, demy 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 21s. 
“ Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition.” 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; 


or, How I Found Health. By Cuartes CO. Atcuison. Profusely Illustrated 
by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 163. 
** A really capital log-book of a cruise in search of health,”’—Court Journal. 
y the BISHOP of DERR 


VERBUM CRUCIS. Being the Third Vol. in 


“ PREACHERS of the AGE.” With Photographic Portrait. cr. 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the 


French of A. Ropipa. By Mrs. CasHet Horr. Illustrated in Colours by 
the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘* M. Robida delights in the extravagances of costume, and being gifted with a 

strong love for decorative exuberance, he makes the utmost of every suggestion 

aff »rded by the caprice of fashion.”’—Puitip G. Hamerton, in “ Present State of 


Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON’S WILLIAM 


HOGARTH: a Critical Biography. Demy &vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 243. 
Limited L: -Paper Kdition, £2 i2s. 6d. net. 
“*The manner in which the book has been produced is worthy of all praise,’’— 
Saturday Review. 


Mr. H. D. TRAILL’S LORD SALISBURY. 


Being the New Volume in “The QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS” Series. 
With Phot gravure Portrait, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3:, 64, 
** Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most superciliously cynical and 
wickedly witty, of the series.’”—Daily Chroni.le. 


The QUANTOCKS and THEIR ASSOCIA- 


TIONS. By the late Wm. Luxe Nicuors, M.a., F 8.4. Edited by R. E. 
Pracu. With an Account of Dodington, Holford, and St. Andries. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Mup and IIlustrations, crown 80, cloth, 
5s. net. Large-Paper Edition, 123. net. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, 


FINE-ART GIFT-3OOKS. 








Just published, royal 4to, cl-th extra, 7s. 6d. 


REYNOLDS AND CHILDREN’S 
PORTRAITURE IN ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 


Eight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated 
Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, George 
Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James Sant, R.A., and Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A. With Practical Hints for Figure-Painting in 
Water-Colours. 


Uniform with the above, royal 4to, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER AND ANIMAL-PAINTING 
IN ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 


Eight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated 
Pictures after Landseer, Briton Riviére, R.A., H. W. B. Davis, 
R.A., Morland, W. Hunt, &e. With Practical Hints for Animal- 
Painting in Water-Colours. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION, 
AT A DISCOUNT OF 34. TO 94, IN THE SHILLING. 


Now ready, and sent post-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books 
(many in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated) suitable for Presenta- 
tion, and from the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 








GILBERT and FIELD (only address’, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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CHRISTMAS 








s. d 
IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. By Edwd. L. Wilson. 
With 150 Illustrations from Photos... .150 
**A delightful voiume.”’—Saturday Review. “Eminently helpful to all 
students of Holy Writ.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘ An ideal gift in summer or 
winter.’”’—Evpository Times. 


VICTORIA, R.I.: her Life and Reign. By Dr. - 


MacauLay. With Fine Engravings ... 6 
The MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes on the 
Stars and Planets. By Epwin Dusky, F.R.S. ... 80 


UNITED STATES PICTURES. Drawn “erith, 
Pen and Percil. By RicHaRD LovETT, M.A. With many Engravings 8 O 


AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By Howarp WiLLovexBy. With many Engravings ... 80 
CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, By the Marquis of Lorne. With many Engravings ... 80 
ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. 8.4. Green, D.D. With many Engravings .. 80 
FRENCH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. Profusely Illustrated « 80 
GREEK PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, By J. P. Manarry, M.A. With many Engravings... . 80 


INDIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. WiLL1AM Urwick, M.A. Profusely Illustrated... 8 O 


IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. R. Lovett, M.A. With many Engravings ... 80 


ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. 8. — LL.D. ne with eee by 


the Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D, : « 8O 
LONDON PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev: R. Lovett, M.A. With many Engravings . 80 


The LAND of the PHARAOHBS. Illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil, By the Rev, SamMueEL Mannina, LL.D. New Edition, 
Revised by the Rev. Richarp Lovett, M.A. With many Engravings 8 O 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Penand 
Pencil. By the Rev. Richarp Lovett, M.A. With many Engravings 8 O 
PICTURES from HOLLAND. Drawn with Peu 
and Pencil. By the Rev. Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. With many Eogravings 8 O 


RUSSIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By THoMAs MICHELL, U.B. Profusely Illustrated... 80 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. 8S. G. Green, D.D. With many Engravings .. 80 


SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. Macautay, With many Engravings... Sa . 80 





GIFT - BOOKS. 


SWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. Samugn Mannina, LL.D. With many Engravings 8 O 

“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.’ Palestine Illus- 
trated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. Samuet Manninc, LL.D. ... 80 

The HANDY NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By the Rev. J.G@. Woop, M.A. With many Engravings... 8 O 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pp., with 10 


Coloured and upwards of 500 Wood-Engravings ... 80 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pp. ‘Pro- 
fusely Illustrated ... 80 
The GIRL’S OWN “INDOOR BOOK. Edited by 
CHARLES PETERS, 528 pp, with numerous [Illustrations ie 80 
INDOOR GAMES and RECREATIONS. A 
Popular a for —_ Hdited by G. A. ee 
lllustrated ... 80 
The LEISURE. HOUR ANNUAL. 856 PP 
profusely Illustrated, in handsome cloth ae 70 
The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL. 828 PP. ne 
Coloured and Wood Engravings, in handsome cloth 70 
HARVEST of a QUIET EYE, the; or, Leisure 


Thonghts for Busy Lives, 7 J. R. VERNON, M. A. With atin 
Engravings .., 66 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from e ated Chair. By Jd. R. spore M.A. 


Illustrated .., 70 
WAYS and MEANS; or, Voices from the High- 
ways and Hedges. By I. F. *Maxo. With numerous Illustrations .. 50 


HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE;; or, Stories from 


io Records of the pease Prize of the French es me L. G. 50 
EGUIN . 
The BROOK and ITs BANKS. ’ By the Rev. J. 

G. Woop, M.A. With numerous Iilustrations is 60 
The LIFE of JESUS CHRIST the SAVIOUR 

for YOUNG PEOPLE. By Mrs. 8. Watson. With Illustrations ... 5 0 
The ROMANCE of REAL LIFE. True Incidents 

in the Lives of the Great and Good. Profusely Iilustrated ... 36 
The WIRE and the WAVE; or, Cable-Laying i in 

the Coral Seas. By J. Monro. With tiastrations ave 36 
OUR HOME inthe SILVER WEST. By Gordon 

Stasues, M.D., R.N. With Illustrations Ra ‘Ff 3 
AVERILL. By Rosa Nouchette Carey ” 3 
ALDYTH'S INHERITANOB. By Eglanton 

HORNE 


The KING’S CUP BEARER. “By Mrs. O. F. a 


Watton, Author of *‘Christie’s Old Organ,” “‘ Shadows,” &c. ... 


2 Oo® 





The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. [illustrated List gratis. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME, just published. 


5. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY : a Type of English 


Chivalry in Elizabethan Age. By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of ‘“‘ The Life 
of John Locke,” &. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


“KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS” SERIES. 
STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Selected and Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


3 vols, 12mo, Illustrated with a Frontispiece in each Volume in Photogravure, 
cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 





THE “ DARRO” EDITION. 


“THE ALHAMBRA.” 


A Residence in the Celebrated Moorish Palace, with 
the Historical and Romantic Legends connected 
with its History. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

This Edition is printed from entirely new Electrotype Plates, Illustrated with 


30 Photogravures from Photographs, many of which were taken specially for 
this Edition by R. H. LAWRENCE, Esq. 


Each page is surrounded by a Moorish Border in Red and Gold, the designs, 16 
in number, being carefuliy copied from the decorations of the P¢ als nee. 


2 vols, 8vo, white cloth extra, gilt tops, and with slip covers, binding decorated 
with handsome Moorish designs, in box, 25s, 





Catalogues post-free on application, 


21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


C.; and NEW YORK. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


a 
THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


Q Weekly Rebdietv. 
Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for DECEMBER 19th contains :— 


A JEWISH REVOLT IN LONDON. 
THE STONES OF CHICAGO. 
ON SPINNING-HOUSE SCANDALS. 
AMERICAN HINTS FOR BRITISH CONSUMPTION. 
TYPHOID EPIDEMICS. 
THE ANCIENT CUSTOM OF THE SEA. 
FROM VICTORIA SQUARE, S.W. 
A RHYME OF “ WHAT NEXT?” 
And inany other miscellaneous papers. 


Office: 8 DUKE abe xine ADELPHI. 





will = a to Subscribers in January, 1392. 


E TON SONGS. Words by ArtHuur C. AINGER. Music 
‘4 by JosernH Barxsy. A beautifully printed, handsome 40, with numerous 
re red eugraved Illustrations from Original Dr awings by Herbert Marshall, 

R.W.S. Price to Subscribers, 21s. After publication: the price will be raised to 
302. Names of Subscribers tobe sent to the Publishers, the LEADENHALL PRESS, 
50 Leadenhall Street, London, RK. C. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and. 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS. —CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 
MR, CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “Micah Clarke,” &c. 


Times —‘*We could not desire a more stirring 
THE WHITE romance or one more flattering to our national 

traditions...... Not a mere item in the catalogue of 
COMPANY. | exciting romances. It is real literature. It ought 


to succeed, and we think it will.” 
Mr, James Payn, in Illustrated London News.—“ I 
THE WHITE 
‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
COMPANY. 


have read nothing of the kind so good since 
Athenzum,-—“ As brisk and as lively as could be 


” 
wished.” 


THE WHITE Daly Chronicle.—‘‘Not a dull page in it...... 
Deserves more than a passing existence.’’ 
COMPANY. National Observerv.—‘‘ Should endear its author to 
the hearts of British boys and men.” 
THE WHITE Vanity Fair.—‘ Exciting, amusing, interesting, 


COMPANY. and iu the highest degree instructive.’ 


Observer.—‘‘ Excellent literature.” 


THE WHITE World.—“ ‘ The White Company’ isa brave thing.” 
COMPANY nw J Telegraph. —*Mr. Doyle is an admirable 
»| raconteur. 
Scotsman.—* Its readers will be at once fascinated 
THE WHITE and enlightened.” 


Gu rdian.—* Ought not to be overlooked by any 
COMPANY. | who fina their pleasure in the more excellent way of 
‘ Ivanhoe’ and of ‘ Hereward the Wake.’”’ 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 10s. 6. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND ITS 
FOUNDERS. 


By ROBERT BLACK, M.A,, 
Author of “ Horse-racing in France.’’ 

Truth.— A very interesting book......May be confidently recom vended to a'l 
who care for Turf bistory.”’ 

Refer<e.—* A book which really supplies a long-felt want.” 

Manches‘er Guardian.—*‘ Mr. Robert Black has produced a book which was 
much wanted.....and the book, abounding in anecdute, gussip, unl forgotten 
tittle-tattle, is an emineutly readable one.” 





“The MAGNUM OPUS of OUR GENERAT:ON."—Tiuth. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


On December 23rd, royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth; or in ha f-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s, net. 
VOLUME XXIX. (i1NGLIS—JOHN) of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume XXX. will be published on March 26th, 1892, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Mouths. 
The Times, in reviewing Vol. XXV, said:—‘ Of the general quality of the 
Dictionary, new balf completed, it is unnecessary to say more than that its de- 
servedly high reputution is admirably sustained in the present instalment.” 








Now ready, crown 8¥0, 63, 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of “ The Touchstone of Peril.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, 
Eight Shillings, payable in advance. 
(NOTICE. : 
| A New Serial Story, 


ENTITLED 


«re THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP, "asine 


2 By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘* Young Mistley,” 





| * The 


| | 
* Cornhill’ | reader will 


| WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE 


JANUARY NUMBER Sonics 
| 


is the most 
OF THE 


THE STRANGG& STORY OF MR 


| 
interesting | better 
’CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
of English’ The same Number will contain the | investment 
: | FIRST INSTALMENT OF A STORY, | 
tina el IN THREE PARTS, | for his 
agazines, | d 
| By Mrs. OLIPHANT, | 
VANITY silanes) | sixpence.” 
| 
Far. | ROBE&T DALYELL ; (PALL MALL 
A COMPLETE STORY, entitled 
THE VICAR’S SECRET; GAZETTE. 


“And Interesting Articles upon Miscellaneous Subjects.| 


The Number will ke ready at all Bookzellers’ and Newsagents’ on December 23rd. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


“O eof the best and ablest books which has yet appeared on the reconciliation, 
or rather the reciprocal illumination, of religion and s:ience.’’—Christian World. 

‘*The analogies which Mrs. Fisher draws with such knowledge and grace have 
haunted many minds, but they have never before been wrought into a coherent 
argument.” —Bradford Observer. 

**Her peculiar knowledge of the natural sciences, and her acknowledged skill 
as a graceful expositor of tueir lessons, give her little book many attractions 
denied to heavier treatises on the same or kivdred themes, Many readers will 
welcome it whom Huxley would repel or Sir Johu Lubbock overawe.’’—S otsman, 

“We cannot too strongly recommend this volume to the study of intelligent 
and thoughtful Christians. There could be no more valuable present at this 
season of the year either fur young or old.”’—Methodist Times. 

** A little book that proves with excellent clearness and force how many and 
striking are the moral lessons suggested by the study of the life-history of plant 
or bird, beast or insect.” —Saturd iy Rev ew. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, Uniform in Size, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty- 


fourth Thousand, price 6s.; calf, 11s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES. A Sequel 


to “ The Fairyland of Science.” 6:2.; calf, 11s, 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth 


Thonsand, 6s. ; calf, Lis. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., sold 


separately. (Vol. I., FISHES and BIRDS; Vol. II., MAMMALIA.) 4s. 6d. 
each ; or bound in 1 vol., calf, l4s, 


SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d ; calf, 14s, 
** Hundreds of children have learnt their first science-lessons from Miss Buck- 
ley’s enchanting books,”’—Manchester Examiner, 
“ Charming descriptions of the fact: and phenomena of Nature—at once simple 
and scientific.’”’—Spealer, 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich Leutemann. With Descriptive Letterpress, 
edited by ARABELLA B. Buck.Ey. Crown 8vo, hand cloth binding, price 
10s. 6d. 
** The illustrations form the finest collection of the kind.’’—Scotsman, 
“Trresistibly attractive to all youthful lovers of natural history. Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.’’—Munchester Examiner, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STR: ET, CHARING CKOSS, S.W. 








Just published, demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s.; per post, 1s. 1d. 


COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


An Outline of the Existing Forms of Government in the 
British Dependencies. 
By ARTHUR MILLS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


rs 


MISSIONARIES in CHINA. By ALexanper 


MicuHIE (Tieutsin). Demy 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
A contribution towards the solution of a problem of pressing importance by 
a writer of full and ripe experience, 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





23. 6d. 
SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


FULCHER’S POCKET-BOOK 


FOR 1892. 
WITH AN ORIGINAL TALE, ENTITLED 


“PUSS IN THE CORNER.” 
By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “The Village Blacksmitb,’’ “ Fair Katherine,”  Noah’s Ark,” &c, 


Original Poems, Enigmas, Charades, Double Acrostics, 
Conundrums. 


CALENDAR and MEMORANDUM-BOOK, 


With Beautifully Executed STEEL ENGRAVINGS :—The Lace Maker,” 
**On the Orwell,” “‘ Great Cornard, Suffolk,” ‘* Tower of Cologne, 
on the Rhine,” “The Poplars, Cornard,’”’ 


Published by PEACOCK, MANSFIELD, and CO., London ; 
HENRY C. PRATT, Sudbury, Suffolk. 





PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 
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‘*Marcus Ward and Co. have a style which is 
peculiarly their own. High esthetic art is charac- 
teristic of this great publishing house.””—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


MARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


VOICFS in the STARLIGHT. Original Poem by Sarah 
DoupyneEy. Illustrated in Colours and Monotint by Edith S, Berkeley. 
Padded Japanese leatherette or calfine cover, 3s. 


The NATIVITY. A Selection from Milton’s Ode. 
Illuminated and illustrated with Reproductions in full scale of Colours of 
Seven of the most famous Paintings of the Madonna. Padded cloth or 
calfine cover, 3s, 


The SECRET of a HAPPY DAY. Hymn by Frances 
Ripitey HaveRGAL. Delicate Representations of Flowers with Dainty Land- 
scapes. Illuminated and ornamented with Decorative Designs. Decorated 
cover, ls.; also blue satin, in cardboard box, 2s. 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE-BOOK. Containin 
‘Old Mother Hubbard,” ‘‘ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,’”’ ‘‘ Mary had a Little 
Lamb,” and ‘‘ A Gaping, Widemonth, Waddling Frog.’”’ Picturedin Colours 
by E. Caldwell. Square 8vo, decorated boards, 2s, 


PIGGY-WIGGY’S PICTURE-BOOK. Humorovs [esigns 
illustrating four familiar Nursery Rhyme s, by E. CaLpwett. Square 8vo, 
decorated boards, 2s, 


STORIES of OLD. Being the Stories of Joseph, Samuel, 
David, and Daniel, told in simple language, and Illustrated in Colours. 
Square 8vo, decorated boards, 2s, 





MARCUS WARD’S CALENDARS FOR 1892. 


SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. A Scene from “As You Like 


It,” portrayed in Colourson the diount. Sc: veuteenth Annual Issue. Prics 1s. 


DAY UNTO DAY: a Saercd Block Calendar. On 


the Mount a Reproduction in C -lours of ‘*Yhe Madonna in Prayer,” after 
the Original by SassOFERRAT»), Fourteenth Annual Issue. Price ls, 


OUR DAILY GUIDE: a New Sacred Calendar, each of the 
Daily Leave; having a suitable Text. ‘'he Mount richly decorated with 
Ears «f Golden Grain, and four delicate Landscapes symbolising the 
Seasons. Price ls, 


EVERY DAY. The Decorated Mount, a Representation 
in Culoars vt a rich Cabinet of the Period of the First Empire. The Daily 
Leaves give a Seiection of the Best Taoughts of the B-st Writers, Thir- 
teenth Annual Issue, Price 1s. 


The BOUDOIR CALENDAR. The Mount is shaped and 
dec..rated in imitation of a Golden Lyre. The detacha'le Leaves, printed 
: og black, bear Quotations from the Poets. ‘bird Year of Issue. 
», ive Is, 


OUR DAILY FORTION. A Sacred Calendar, with a 


helpful portion of Scripture f r every day in the year, suitabie for every 
class of Christians, The Mount is decorated with a De<ign of Wh.te Lilies, 
Sixth Annual Issue. Price 6d. 


CALENDAR of the SEASONS. Four Charming Vignetted 


Landscapes in Colours, with intervening paves containiny all the usual 
Calendar Information. 8 pp., gilt edges, size 44in. by 2§ in., 6d. 


MIZPAH. Twelve Cards decorated with Floral Des‘gns 
in Colours, and bearing a Mizpah Text, or a Verse written by Frauves 
Ridley Havergal. Tied with ribbon, ls. 


HAPPY DAYS. Twelve Cards decorated with brightly 


Coloured Designs of Children at Piay, with appropriate Quotations, Tied 
with ribbon, ls. 6d. 


CALENDAR of the MONTHS. Twelve Cards with Views 
of Ficld and Stream, and suitable Selections, Tied with ribbon, 2s, 


ILLUMINATED DATE CARDS. Six Cards, each brightly 


Illuminated on both sides in Gold and Colours. Dainty little Views in 
Colours, typical of the Months, with Seasonable Quotations from the Poets. 
Complete, with Metal Stand, from 1s, upwards. 


*,* DESCRIPTIVE LIST, post-free on application, 


MARCUS WARD AND CO., LIMITED, 
ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 





THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1892. 


300 Illustrations, price 4s. 


This charming gift-bock for tte little folk of the nursery will be eagerly 
looked for by thousands of tiny toddlers who are engaged in the difficulties of 
A B—ab, C A B—cab, &c. The volume usually runs out of print in a very short 
while, so parents, uncles, aunts, and other relations or friends will do well to 
secure their copies in good time. 

The ROSEBUD ANNUAL is bound in a hand-ome and attractive c'oth 
case. Binding and paper are alike made to resist the wear-and-tear of the frr- 
quent handling the volume is sure to receive. 

Lloyd’s News.—‘‘‘ The Rorebud Annual’ is more charming than ever. Our 
own little people seized on it very eagerly, and were soon buried in its amusing 
pages. The work is beautifally printed on stout paper, ani in its handsome 
cover will make a most pleasing present.” 

Sunday-School Chronicle.—‘*‘ The Rosebud Annual’ is always a favourite of 
ours, for it, more than any other serial for little people that we know of, appeals 
tothe native humour of children. Its illustrations of animals ars full of fun, and 
there is not a dull page from cover to cover.” 

Spectator.—** Again we must repeat our praise of the pictnre:, and especially 
of the comic sort, which are funny without being vulgar. Waat a contrast to 
the miserably stiff and dull productions of even a quarter of a century az! * 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E,. BARR. 


In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 33. 6d. each, 


A Sister to Esau. [Inthe press. | Paul and Christina. 
She Loved a Sailor. The Squire of Sandal Side. 


[Just issued, 
The Last of the Macallisters. | Boog ooT ee renee, B:bbon. 


Woven of Love and Glory. |4 Daughter of Fife. 


Feet of Clay. , : : 
The House'nid of McNeil. - 1s. = a Wie 


A Border Shepherdess. : 
In Spite of Himself. og rene ot Oe Waa. 


FRIEND OLIVIA: a Quaker Story of the Time of the 


Commonwealth. By AmeLia K. BaRR. Price 63, 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
INSPIRATION and INERRANCY. Inaugural Address by 


. A. Bricas, D.D., Professor uf Biblical Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Together with Papers upon Biblical Scholarship and 
Inspiration, by LLEWELLYN J. Evans, D.D., Professor of New Testamert 
Fxeges's in Lane Theological 8 ry, Cincinnati; aud HENRar PRESERVED 
SmitTH, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Lane Theological Sem‘vary, Cincinnati ; 
aud an Introduction by ALFXAND BR BaLMaIiN Bruce, D D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the Free Church Col'ege, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, pr:ce 
3s. 6d. 


WHO WROTE the BIBLE? A Book for the People. By 
Dr, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Author of *‘ Burning Questions,” ** Things New 
and Old,’’ &. Price 4s. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and OO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, B.C. 
MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW BOOK. 


IN A LIBRARY. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 











GOSSIP 


ConTENTS :—Camden’s “ Britannia””—“ A Mirror for Magistrates ""—A Poet ir 
Prison—“ Death’s Duel’’—Gerard’s Herbal—Pharamondi—A Volum3 of Oid 
Plays—A Censor of Poets—Lady Winchelsea’s Poems—Amasia— Love and B1<i- 
ness—What Ann Lang Read—Cats—Smart’s Poems—Puwpey the Little—fh2 
Life of John Buncle—Beau Na:h—The Diary of a Lover of Literstare—Peter 
Bell and his Formentors—The Fancy—Ultra Crepidarius—Tha Duke of Rut- 
land’s Poems—Ionica—The Shaving of Shagpat. 


THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE 
WATERS : 


Sermons Composed for the Northern Voyages of 
His Majesty 
The EMPEROR of GERMANY 
During the Years 1890 and 1891. 
By D. RICHTER, Evangelical Chaplain to the Troops. 


4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Realy neat week. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








NEW WORK BY MISS BIRD. 





THIS DAY. 
Portrait, Maps, and 36 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND 


KURDISTAN. 


With a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a 
Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. 


By Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella Bird). 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, about 500 pp., price 32s. 


ACROSS THIBET. 


By GABRIEL BONVALOT, 
With cote of I 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Volumes suitable for Presentation. 





QUEEN SUMMER: or, the Tourney of the Lily and 


the hese. With 40 pp. of Designs, by Walter Crane, printed in _ Me 60 


The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a 
Series of Mvgnificent I] ustrations from Original Designs, 2 vols. aaa 
The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. peo ty 
36 Cat inet Photographs cf Eminent ae and ene of _ _ Wita 
Bicgraphical Sketche?. Second Series .. peo - eee 15 


FINE-ART & ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly Volume for 1891. 
With 12 Exquisite Etchings, &c., and about 400 Il.ustrations ... 16 0 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART 
EDITION of. With upwards of 100 Original hes Sali —~ — 
executed for this Edition by Walter Paget 7 6 


The INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. An Edition 


de Luxe of the Principal Plays of Shakspere, with Original Drawings by 
the Leading Artists of the World, reproduced in the highest style of 
Photogravure. 


OTHELLO. Illustrated by Frank Dicksee, R.A. ee. tee 
KING HENRY IV. [Illustrated by Eduard Griitzner ... ... 70 
AS YOU LIKE IT. uustrated by the late Emile Bayard ... 70 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. With 
about 600 Illustrations, complete in 3 vols, ... . 6 

The PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Professor 
Henry Morey. Complete in 13 vols. in 21 0 

CASSELL’S MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE. Tiles. | 
trated, 12 vols., 12s.; or handsomely bound . 

The ROYAL SHAKSPERE. Complete i in 3 vols. each 15 

The LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. With about 400 Tllus- 


trations .. 3 6 


ENGLAND, ‘CASSELL’S HISTORY of. Revised 


throughout, and Illustrated with Original ane Vols, I., IL, 
III., and IV... each 9 0 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. Complete i in 3 vols., 

ally Illustra’ wag at 

LONDON STREET-ARABS. By Mrs. i. M. Stanley 
(Dorothy Tennant), With Pictures handsomely reproduced ... 50 


OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. Complete in 3 vols. each 9 0 
The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN VICTORIA. 2 vols. 
eac. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Robert Stawell 
Raut, F.&.S, F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and — em, 
New and Revised Edition ... aaa eco 12 6 
STAR-LAND. Being Talks with Young People about 


the Wonders cf the — By Sir Ropeat StawELt BALL, F.R.Y, 
Iliu-trated, Third Edition .. aa 6 0 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. Trans- 


luted and Kdited by K. be D. -, M.A. With macringd 850 — 


ooo 


i) 


oo 





trations, Cheap Edition... aaa 90 
SCIENCE for ALL. Edited ‘by Dr. Robert Brown, 
M.A., F.L.S., &. With about 1,500 Illustrations, 5 vols.. .. exch 9 0 


CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by 
Profeesor P, ened — M.B., a 8. — 2,000 Il ustratious, 
in6vols. ... oce ooo each 9 0 


CYCLOPADIAS AND DICTION ARIES. 
CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL INFORMA- 





TION. Fully Illustrated, in vols, poe .. each 5 0 
The ENCYCLOPADIG DICTIONARY. Complete in 

14 vols., 108, 6d. each ; or 7 vols ... .. each 21 0 
CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. ‘Giving Defini- 

tions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. ahi 76 
The DICTIONARY of RELIGION. By ‘the “Rev. 

Wiitt1am Bennam, B.D. ... . 10 6 
CELEBSITIES of the CEN TURY. "Edited by Lloyd 

C. SanvErs. Cheap Edition. ... . 10 6 
DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. Cheap ee 
CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPEDIA. “600 Iilustra- 

tions, Cheap Edition. aa 76 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOPEIDIA. Containing | 


about 30,000 Articles, 


Now ready, price 6s, 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 


” 
Author of , Man’s Rock.” 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.— 
CASSELL’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing 
particulars of upwards of ONE THOUSAND VOLUMES 
suitable for Presents, ranging in price from THREEPENCE 
to FIFTY GUIN EAS, will be sent on request, post-free. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hi!l, London. 





MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE (EDITIO 


MAJOR) TEXTUS STEPHANICI, A.D. 1556. Cum variis lectionibus 
editionum Beze Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii Tregellesii, Westcott- 
Hortii, versionis Anglicanze emendatorum curante F, HB. A. ScRIvesER, A M., 
D.C. Hs LL, D., accedunt parallela s, sc1 iptares loca. Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SABRINA COROLLA in Hortulis Regie 


Scho's Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. By the late 
Bensamin Hatt Kennepy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek at the Univer- 
sity - Cambridge. Large post 8vo, Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged, 


10s. 6d, 
“Classical scholars will hail with delight—we may almost say with enthusiasm 
—tho fourth edition of the well-known ‘ Sabrinz Curulla.’’’— Guardian, 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS 


ANTONINUS. Translated, with ray Biographical Sketch, and Intro- 
ductory Essay, by GEORGE Loxe, M.A. New Edition, printed ’at the Chis- 
wick Press, on Hand-made Paper, and bound in buckram, pott 8vo, 6°. 
(Large- Paper Editicn out of print.) 

“ Few care to read Marcus Aure ius in the original, and few would profit by 
doing so. His ‘Thoughts’ be'ong to the literature of the world in virtue of their 
matter, not in virtue «f their style, and as Matthew Arnold long ago pointed 
out, Mr. Lony’s presentation of them in English dress is, beyond comparison, 
the ’pest.’ ‘—Times. 


The DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS. Arrian’s 


Discourses, with the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Groree Lonec,M A. New Edition, 2 vols, pott svo, 
printed on Hand- made Paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in buckram, 
10s. 6d. Uniform with Long’s‘ Antoninus.’ This is the only complete Eng- 
lish translation of ‘ Epictetus,’ 

Large-Paper Editlon, 2 vols. post 8vo, limited to 150 copies, 21s. net. Only a 


few copies left. 
LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide 


ANNE ProctTeR. Original Edition. With Introduction by CHARLES 
LickrNs, 1 vol., with new Portrait etched by C.O. Murray from a Painting 
by = Gaggiotti Richards. Sixteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
83, 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 


ENGLISH POETS. By the late Henry Georce Bonn. Fifth Edition, 
emall post 8vo, 735 pp , 63. 

**Mr. Bobn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being entirely free from 
the rabbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. His selections 
have been made from a long and extensive ceurze of reading, and it everywhere 
bears evidence of a scholar’s eye and taste. There must be, as we jadge, nearly 
8,000 quotations in the volume, ranging from Ubaucer to Tennyson.” —Times. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited, by S. W. Stncer. With Vignette Half-Title to each Play. In lod 
vols , 2s, 6d. each ; or half-morocco, 5s. 

This Kdition of Shakespeare, unifurm with the Cheip Edition of the Aldine 
Poets, and printed in clear, readable type, is specially suited fur the use of Mem- 
bers of Reading Societics, and all who wish to secure handiness of size without. 
sacrificing legibility of text. The cheapness of the volumes places a recognised 
and scholar-like Edition, well priuted and neatly bound, within the reach of 
every one, 

“*The late Mr. Singer’s notes are of well-known excellence, learned but net 
pedantic, suggestive and informing without becoming trivial or intrusive...... He 
is no rash or lavish corrector of the text, though on occasion he is tot found 
wanting. His chief service is his illustrations, and the charm of these is their 
freshness and variety; He draws water for himself straight from Elizabethan 
founta‘ns—does not borrow it from his neighbour’s cistern. Each Play has 
‘ Preliminary Remarks,’ dealing with the date and material, and like matters. 
The type of the text is of merciful size, Altogether, this is a capital edition of 
its sort.”—Professor J. W. HaLes. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the 


Tour in the Hebrides, and Johnsoniana, With Notes ik Appendices by the 
late Rev. ALEXANDER Napier, M.A., Trin. Cull. Camb., Vicar of Holkham, 
Editvr of the Cambridge Edition of the ‘* Theological Works of Barrow.” 
With steel Engravings, 5 vols. demy 8vo, £3, Also in 6 vols. small post 8vo, 
witb Frontispiece, 21s, 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC 


SPORTS. Containing—‘* The best instruction on games and sports by the 
best authorities at the lowest prices’’ (Oxford Magazine). 6 vols., with 
numervus Lilustrations and Diagrams, 21s. 
“ The best and most reliable brief dessriptions of athletic sports and games yet 
published,”"—Morning Post. 
** Due either to their good judgment or good luck, the publishers have secured 
— for their books who have something more than mere literary ability.”— 
ield, 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
Keissue in Fortnightly Volumes, feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 
In all cases where necessary, the Text will be Revised and the Memoirs Rewritten. 
“ An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.”’—Saturday Review. 
“ Perhaps the most charming versions at present in the market.”—National 


Observer. 
NEW VOLUMES, 
A New 


POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edition. By G. R, Dennis, B.A. Lond. With a Memoir by Joun Dennis, 
Author of ** Stud-es in hnglish Literature,” &-. With Portrait, 3 vols, feap. 
8vo, 23 6d. each. 
The present Edition of Pope’s Poems has been thoroughly revised, and no 
pains have been spared to make the Text as accurate as possible. 
English 


GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


and Latin, Edited, with Introduction, Life, Notes, and a B ography, by 
JouN RRaDsHAW, M. A., LLD, Editor of “ Milton's Poetical Works,” &. 
With Portrait, teap Bo, 2s, 6d, 
This Edition of Gray’ 3 Poems is an entirely new work, and is believed to be the 
most compete as well as the most accurate yet published. 
“The work has been excellently done,”—Athenzum, 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. English 


and Latin. New Edition. Edited, with Memoir, Bibliographical lutroduc- 
tion, Analysis of Addison's Criticism of ** Paradise Lost,” by Joun Brap- 
sHaw, M.A., LL.D. 2 “ and Portrait, Vol. I, ready, 2s. 6d. 


lso, in active preparation. 
WORDSWORTH. By Professor Dowden. 
6 vols. 
o,¢ pool Volumes preparing. A List of Volumes already published on appli- 
cation, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SEELEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of “EVENTS of OUR OWN TIME.” 
Now ready, price 53, 


The DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. By Captain EarDLEy 
Witmot, R.N. With many Illustrations. 
** An admirable summary and survey of what is perhaps the greatest series of 
changes in the methods and instruments of naval warfare which the world has 
ever witnessed in a similar period of time.’’—Times, 


NEW VOLUME of “ EVENTS of OUR OWN TIME.” 
Now ready, price 5s. 


The AFGHAN WAR. By ArcuHiIsALD Forses. With 4 

Portraits and several Plans. Library Edition (200 Copies only), 10s. 6d. net. 

“Eminently readable and of undoubted value to a student......The portraits 
distinctly add to the value of a good book.’’—Anti-Jacobin, 


Previous Volumes. 


7 in the CRIMEA. By Sir Epwarp Hamer. 53, Large-Paper, 
:, 6d. net. 

The INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matteson. 5s. Large-Paper, 10s. 6d net. 
ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEGRING. By L. F. Vernon Harcourt, 5s. 


POPULAR SCIENCE.—Now ready, price 5s. 


The STORY of the HILLS : a Popular Account of Mountains 
and How they were Made. By the Rev. H. N. Hutcurnson, F.G.S. With 
many Illustrations. 

Now ready, price 21s, 


The PRESENT STATE of the FINE ARTS in FRANCE. 
By P.G. Hamerton. With many Etchings and other Illustrations. Large- 
Paper Copies (100 only), 42s, net. 

** Few Eaglish critics write with greater knowledge and authority on French 
Art than Mr. Hamerton. His beautiful volume, entitled ‘The Present State of 
French Art,’ is sing ularly attractive on account of its numerous and charming 
illustrations.”—Times. 

Now ready, price 21s, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of SAMUEL PALMER. 
Written and Edited by A. H, Parmer. With 9 Copper-Plates and other 
Illustrations, Large-Paper Copies (100 only), 42s. net. 

“ Delightful letters. There is a rare charm about this book.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES. With especial 
Reference to Changes in Architecture and Topography. By P.G. HaMERTON. 
With 70 I!lustrations, 

** To those who know what value to set on delicate and appreciative criticism, a 
genuine love of art, and a good literary style, we cordially commend it.” — 
Saturday Review. 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By Arruur R. 
Ropes, M.A. With 9 Portraits on Copper after Sir Godfrey Kneller, &c. 
Larwe-Paper Copies (150 only), 21s. net. 

*¢The famous letters have been edited with much discretion. Delightfal to 
vead.”—Yorkshire Post. 
Now ready, price 6s, 

GLIMPSES of ITALIAN SOCIETY in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. From the “Journey” of Mrs, Piozzi, With an Introduc- 
tion by the Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO, and several Illustrations, 

“ The lively lady’s descriptions still read well, and present a vivid picture of 

Italy in the eighteenth century.”’-—Glasgow Herald, 


Now ready, price 5s. 
NEW CLASSICAL STORY by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
The BURNING of ROME: a Story of the Times of Nero. 


By the Rev. A. J. Courcu, With 16 Coloured Illustrations, 

**The tale is well and briskly told...... Professor Church contrives to interest 
us keenly in the men and women who play their parts on his stage.’’—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

Now ready, price 5s. 
The STORY of the ILIAD. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcu. 


With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


Now ready, price 53. 
The STORY of the ODYSSEY. By the Rev. A. J. Courcu. 
With 16 Coloured Illustrations, 
“We know no better introduction to Homer than these two volumes,”—Satur- 


day R. view. 
“One of the most beautiful pieces of prose in the English language.”—Spectator. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL: a Story of Exeter and Norwich 
in the Days of Bishop Hall. By Mrs, MarsHALL, ° With Illustrations, 


Now ready, price 5s. 


A PAIR of ORIGINALS: a Story. By E. Warp, Author 
of “‘ Fresh from the Fens.’’ With Illustrations. 
“4 fresh and pretty story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITICN, price 7s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. Lorrie. With 74 


Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Railton, An Edition is published with 12 
Copper-Plates at 21s. 
s* A book so well written and so well illustrated, both with full-page etchings 
and with cuts in the text, by Mr. Herbert Railton and others, is certain to be 
popular.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Now ready, price 21s, é 
The BRITISH SEAS. By W. Cxiarxk RussELt1, and others. 


Illustrated with Etchings and Engravings and many Vignettes, after eminent 
Marine Painters. Cloth, with gilt edges. Large-Paper Copies (100 only), 
423, net. 
*¢ The volume ts so well written and so charmingly got-up that it is sure to be 
perennially attractive, The illustrations, for the most part after famous painters, 
are briny and breezy in the extreme.”—Times, 


In a few days, price 35s. 
The “PORTFOLIO” VOLUME for 1891. Being the Second 
of the New Series. With 35 Etchings and other Engravings, and many minor 
Illustrations. Cloth. Half-morocco, 42s. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial: Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum, By J. A. Frouor. 8vo, 163, 
“The central points of this supplementary volume and of the author’s argu- 
ments are the real characters and motives of Henry and Queen Catherine...... 
Since .he last wrote, researches in foreign archives, and notably the examination 
of correspondence of the Imperial Ambassadors in England, have thrown fresh 
light on the subject.’’—Tim:s. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, By SamueL Rawson GarpineR, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. IIL: 
1647-1649, With 8 Maps, and Index to the complete Work, 8vo, 28a. 

“In this volume Mr. Gardiner has an inspiring task in the analysis and con. 
trast of the characters of Cromwell and Charles [...... Few have approached the 
problem of the relations of Charles and Cromwell with so much learning, or with 
as severe an impartiality of judgment......We congratulate Mr. Gardiner on the 
completion of his great work.” —Times. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. By H. Morse Sreruens, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 3 vols, 
Vol, IT., 183. 
“Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to bave brought much to light which 
— left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radiance of his own.” 
—Times, 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW 


ZEALAND ALPS. By George Epwarp MANNERING, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club. With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, 
royal 8vo, 123. 6d, 

** An admirable book...... The author and his friends have now founded an 
Alpine Club of their own. Some day they will look back upon this book as 
bearing to their Club a relation similar to that born by ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers’ to the parent Association,”—Mr, W. M. Conway, in Academy. 


The LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a 


Journey through China, Mongolia, and Thibet. By WiiL1am WoopvILLe 
ROCKHILL. With 2 Maps and 61 Illustrations, 8vo, 153. 
**A valuable addition to our knowledge of a country so closely sealed to the 
European iotruder......The author's account of his travels is full of interesting 
historica), geographical, and ethnographical information.”—Times, 


A CALENDAR of the HALLIWELL- 


PHILLIPPS COLLECTION of SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIKS. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Edited by Ernest E. Baker, F.S.A. 103 6d. 
**The publication of the Calendar must prove a boon to every student of 
Shakespeare.’”’—Times, 


The PLACE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS 


of RELIGIOTS BELIEF. By Vincent Henry Sranron, M.A, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridzc. 
Crown 8vo, Ss, 


The STORY of the EXODUS, told in Simple 


Language for Children. By Frances YOUNGHUSBAND, Author of “The 
Story of Genesis.” With a Map and 29 [llustrations, crown 8vo, 23, 61. 


The PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. By 


D. MFNDELFEFF, Professor of Chemistry in the University of St. Petersbarg. 
Translated by GEORGE Kamensxy, A.R.S.M, of the Imperial Mint, St. 
Petersburg, and Edited by A J. Greenaway, F.I.C, Sub-Editor of the 
Journal of the Chemical Society. With 97 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


VENETIAN LIFE. By William Dean 


Howe tts. With 18 Illustrations in aqua-tint from original Water-Colours, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great 


Consummation, A Poem. By Sir Epwin Arnoxp, K.0.1.E. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“‘ The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed by ‘ The Light 
of Asia’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation......The whole 
burden of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian faith as com- 
pared with that of Buddha.”—-Daily News, 


A NEW PART of RIVINGTON’S “COURSE of BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION,” 


NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department. Part IV. CALCULATIONS for BUILDING STRUCTURES 
—COURSE for HONOURS. With 597 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 





NEW NOVELS, 
WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. 


bd Mrs, ALFRED BaLpwin, Author of “ The Story of a Marriage.’” Crown 
VO, O30 
“This is a book to be read......A very bright and pleasant story.”—Mr. James 
Payn, in the Illustrated London Neus. 3 
“‘It would be difficult to find a simpler story or one more delicitely c onceived. 
The novel-reader will certainly have no reason to regret sending for this book 
and reading it.’’—Atheazum. 


The KIDNAPPED SQUATTER; and other 


Australian Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” &c, New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 
crown 8vo, 63. 
*‘ ‘The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement throughout; it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer.”—Atheneum, ‘ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR. PRESENTS. 





A Dictionary of Hymnology: the Origin 
and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, 
with special reference to those contained in the Hymn-Books 
of all English-speaking Countries. By Rev. Joun Juin, 
M.A. 1,600 pp., medium 8vo, £2 2s. 


John William Burgon, late Dean of 
Chichester: a Biography. With Extracts from his Letters 
and Early Journals. By Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., 
sometime Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Por- 
traits, 24s. 


The Lives of Twelve Good Men. 


MARTIN JOSEPH ROUTH.! HENRY OCTAVIUS COXE. 
HUGH JAMES ROSE. HENRY LONGUEVILLE 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. MANSEL. 

EDWARD HAWKINS. WILLIAM JACOBSON. 
SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. |.CHARLES PAGE EDEN. 
RICHARD LYNCH COTTON.; cHARLES LONGUET HIG- 
RICHARD GRESWELL. GINS. 


By J. W. Bureon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester. Sixth 
Thousand. With Portraits of the Author and of the Twelve, 
8vo, 16s. 


A Memoir of Jenny Lind: her Early 
Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Original 
Documents, Letters, Diaries, &c., in the possession of Mr. 
Goldschmidt. By Canon Scorr Hottanp and W.S. Rockstro. 
Third Edition, Portraits, Illustrations, and Music, 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 


My Canadian Journal, 1872-1878. 
Extracts from Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was 
Governor-General. By the Marcutoness of DurrERiINn and 
Ava. Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


Also a few Large-Paper Copies, 21s. 


Adventures in the Life of Count 
Albert of Erbach. Translated from the German. By 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. Second Edition, Portraits, 
crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


London: Past and Present. Its His- 
tory, Associations, and Traditions. By Henry B. WuEatTLey, 
F.S.A. Based on Cunningham’s Handbook. Library Edition, 
3 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


Fergusson’s History of the Modern 
Styles of Architecture. A New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By Professor Ropert Kerr. With 330 Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. Edited by Wm. Smrru, LL.D., W. Wayrz, 
M.A.,and G. E. Martnpin, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with 900 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


Memoir and Letters of Sidney Gil- 
christ Thomas, Inventor. Edited by R. W. Burnin, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


_ “Even Dr. Smiles, with all his researches, has never found a more striking 
instance of the potency of diligence overcoming all difficulties,””—New York Herald. 


Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philan- 
thropist. By Samurn Smixes, LL.D., Author of “The 
Lives of the Engineers,” &c. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Egypt Under the Pharaohs, A His- 


tory derived entirely from the Monuments. By HeErngicu 
Bruascu Bey. A New Edition, Condensed and thoroughly 
Revised by M. Broprick. With Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


Historical Introduction to the Study 


of the Books of the New Testament. By Grorce 


Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan. 


With a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to 
the Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. Brsnop (Isabella Bird). 
Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm. Suirn. 
8 vols. 8vo, 60s. 


Goldsmith’s Works. Edited, with Notes, 


by Peter CuNNINGHAM. 4 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Pope’s (Alexander) Life and Works. 


With Introductions and Notes by Croker, Etwin, and 
CourTHOPE. Portraits, 10 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible: its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. Hlustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 


The Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 


21s. 


The Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. 


7s. 6d. 


Wordsworth’s (Bishop) Greece: 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. With an Introduction 
on eo Characteristics of Greek Art. Illustrations, royal 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the 
Holy Bible. Explanatory and Critical. With a Revision 
of the Translation. By Cuerey of the ANeLIcaN CHURCH. 
Medium 8vo. 


The OLD TESTAMENT. 6 vols., £6 15s. 
The NEW TESTAMENT. 4 vols., £4 l4s. 


The Apocrypha: an Explanatory and 
Critical Commentary. By Currey of the ANGLICAN 
CuurcH. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 50s. Uniform with the 
Speaker’s Commentary. 


Darwin’s Voyage Round the World. 


With 100 Illustrations from Drawings made on the spot by 
R. T. Pritchett. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


Westcott’s (Canon) Gospel Accord- 
ng St. John. With Notes and Dissertations. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


Wilkinson’s (Sir J. G.) Manners 


and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians: their 
Private Life, Laws, Arts, Religion, &c. Illustrations, 3 vols. 
8vo, 84s. 


St. John’s Wild Sports and Natural 


History of the Highlands, [llustrated, crown 8vo, 15s. 


Old English Plate: Ecclesiastical, Deco- 


rative, and Domestic. By Witrrep J. Cripps, C.B.. Fourth 
Revised Edition, Mlustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


A Publisher and his Friends. A 
Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray. With 
an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768- 
1843. By Samuet Smiztes, LL.D. Fourth Thousand, Por- 
traits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


The Railways of America. Their 





SaLMon, D.D., F.R.S., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 


Construction, Development, Management, and Appliances. 
With Maps and 200 Illustrations, large 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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Aichardy Bentley 


any Sows ist, 





A NEW SERIAL STORY BY | 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
entitled | 


“GOD'S FOOL,” 


Is Commenced in the January Number of 


THE 354 711.¢ 


BAR 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 
AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR, 


entitled 
AUNT ANNE, 
Is Commenced in th 


January Number of 
MAGAZINE. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway-Stations, December 28rd. Fvice ONE SHILLING. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


| 
MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S | FORTY - FIVE 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SPORT. 


By JAMES HENRY CORBALLIS. 
Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 21st Hussars. 


With Frontispiece, in demy 8vo, 16s. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL 


in 2 AMAD TOUR. By Charlotte 


E.L. Kippett. In large crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 


NARRATIVE OF HER 
ESCAPE FROM MANIPUR 


Is NOW READY. 
In demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 153. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS ENGLAND 


DOG-CART. By James Joun Hissey. With 20 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16a. 





EDITED BY MAJOR FISHER. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


JOHN LEECH: 
His Life and Work. 
By W. P. FRITH, B.A. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


26s,, with a Portrait by Millaiz, 5 Etchiugs oa steel, 
and numerous Illustrations. 


YEARS 


By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. From the French of Erxrst 
LavissE. By StePHen Simeon. In demy 8vo, 16s. 








NEW NOVELS AT 


By the AUTHOR of “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Atsany 1s Fon-| MATTHEW TINDALE. 


BLANQUE. In 3 vols. crown 80. 
By the AUTHOR of “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine LEE 


(Mrs. Jenner), Author of “A Western Wild Flower.” In 3 vols. crown 8vc. 





ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “The FAWCETTS and GARODS.” 
By <Aveusta A. 
Vantr-SmiTH. In 8 vols. crown Svo. 

By the AUTHOR of “ NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Mator, In 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By |ALDYTH. 


MaaRTEN Maartens, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DEWY MORN. By /|MARY ST. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


FoTHERGILL, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


Rosa N. Carer, In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s, 


By Jessie|The HAVEN UNDER the 


HILL. By Mary Linsxitzt, In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 63. 


By | ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton 


In 1 vol. crown 8y0, 63. 


JOHN. 





STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. (The only Complete 
Editions are those published by Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY and SON.) The 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 4to, 2ls.—The CARMINE EDITION. 
Small demy 8vo, 10-. 64.—The EDINBURGH EDITION. Crown 8vo, red 

cloth, 6:.—The POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
From the French of M. THrers. By Frep&rIcK SHOBERL. .With 41 Fine 
Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages referred to in 
the Work, Engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. 5 vols. demy 8vo, 36:. 


The HEAVENS. By Amédée Guillemin. Demy 8vo, with 


over 200 Illastrations, 12s, 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Witu1am James. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished 
Commanders, on Stee), 42s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, Thirty-second Edition, 
with Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 





The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
JreanneE L. H. Campan, First Lady in Waiting. New and Kevised Edition, 
with Adaitional Notes, and Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 


JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. (Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the 


only Complete Editions.) Library Editiva, ia 6 vols, crown 8v0, 353. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. The Library Edition, in 6 


vols. Tue set, 308.; or separately, 10s, each novel of % vols. 


The GREAT TONE POETS: Brief Memoirs of the Greater 


Composers. By FREDERICK CROWEST. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis 
TxXEVELYN BUCKLAND, late her Majesty’s Inspector of Fisheries, Popalac 
Edition, with Itlustrations, 4 vols., 23. 6d. each; or 103. complete, 


NO RELATIONS. By Hector Malot. In crown 8vo, 


crimson cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. 


W. R. W. SterHENS. The Popular Kdition, with Index and Portraits, in 1 


vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
The LIVES of WITS and HUMOR!STS, By John 


Timss, F.3.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: Thomas, Tenth 
Karl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, with Portraits, Charts, and 9 Iliastra- 
tions on Wood, crown 870, 63. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


aD 








Lonpos: Printed by Joun CampseEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by bim at the “‘Spzcrator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 19th, 1891, 
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